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IlTSURAiTCE  PHEMIUl'IS  Oil  \ 
WHITER  WHEAT  I^ST  BE 
PAID  BY  JAI^UARY  31 

Wheat  growers  in  who  applied  for  crop  insurance  pol- 

(State) 

icies  on  their  1933  winter  wheat  crop  will  have  until  January  31  to  pay 
the  premiums  which  v;ill  put  their  policies  in  force,  it  was  announced  to- 
day hy   State  Crop  Insurance  Supervisor. 

"All  crop  insurance  premiums  must  he  paid  hy  January  31,"  said 
 .     "The  only  exception  to  that  deadline  is  in  the  case 


of  those  growers  whose  premium  notices  expire  after  the  closing  date.  In 

that  case  the  expiration  stated  on  the  premium  notice  v;ill  he  the  final 

date  at  which  premium  payments  may  he  received  in  county  offices," 

More  than  wheat  growers  in  have  applied  for 

( State) 

insurance  protection  on  their  1939  crop  under  the  new  v;heat  crop  insurance 
program  which  g^aarantees  either  50  or  75  percent  of  the  average  yield  against 
all  unavoidahle  losses,   said. 

Practically  all  growers  have  now  received  notices  of  the  amount  of 
premium  due,  he  pointed  out,  emphasizing  that  the  crop  insurance  protection 
is  not  operative  on  a  farm  until  the  premium  has  been  paid,  and  that  growers 
will  not  he  able  to  get  insurance  on  their  1939  v;inter  wheat  crop  if  pre- 
miums are  not  paid  within  the  time  limit  announced. 

As  of  January  1,  national  officers  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
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Corporation  reported  that  more  than  270,000  wheat  growers  of  the  United 
States  had  applied  for  crop  insurance  policies  and  that  111,000  had  al- 
ready paid  their  premiums  to  complete  their  policies.     The  ins"'arance  re- 
serve of  wheat  p-'orchased  "by  the  Corporation  with  the  proceeds  of  premiums 
had  amounted  to  3-l/3  million  "bushels, 

#  *  # 
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 ^DAYS  LEET  \  f 

TO  PAY  WI"TER  WHEAT  . 
irSIffiAlICE  PREMIUMS 

V.'ith  but  days  left  for  the  pa^/ment  of  premiums  to  put  crop 

ins'orance  i^olicies  into  force  on  their  1939  winter  v;heat  crop,  more  than 
growers  in  County  have  paid  up,  either  in  wheat  or 

the  cash  equivalent,  to  assure  themselves  of  wheat  to  sell  in  1939, 

This  was  announced  today  hy  ,  County  Crop  In- 

sunnce  Supervisor,  who  said  that  v/inter  wheat  growers  can  serve  their  own 
hest  interests  oy  paying  their  premi^'juns  as  soon  as  possihle.     "We  will  he 
receiving  crop  insurance  premi-'xms  until  the  close  of  husiness  on  Tuesday, 
January  31,"  he  said,   "hut  it  will  he  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  growers 
and  the  county  crop  insurarce  organization  if  pay^-nents  are  made  hefore  the 
last  day.     For  one  thing,  early  payment  will  give  us  time  to  straighten  out 
any  questions  that  may  arise  regarding  the  applications  and  to  make  any  changes 
that  may  he  necessary," 

1^0  exception  will  he  made  to  the  premium  deadlines, 
declared.     "Premium  payments  in  general  can  he  received  up  to  close  of  busi- 
ness, January  31,     Where  a  grower  has  received  a  premium  notice  only  recently 
which  carries  an  expiration  date  later  than  January  31,  the  expiration  date 

is  the  final  deadline.     Some  growers  in  other  areas  where  an  earlier  deadline 
was  in  effect  v;ere  unaole  to  obtain  ins'orance  protection  on  their  1939  crop 
because  they  did  not  get  pa^nnents  in  until  after  the  deadline," 

said.       "I  don't  want  that  to  happen  in   Co^unty,  and  the  only 

way  to  prevent  it  is  for  all  who  want  the  security  of  an  insured  crop  to  meet 
the  deadline." 
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FAILURE  TO  PAY 


WHEAT  INSURAl^CS  •  ' 

I'^IAY  CAUSE  LOSS 

Winter  wheat  growers  in   County  were  warned  this  weeh  hy 

,   Co-'onty  Crop  Insurance  Supervisor,  that  --annecessary  delay  in 
payment  of  premiums  on  their  1939  winter  wheat  crop  insurance  policies  might 
cause  them  to  lose  the  benefits  of  insured  harvests  this  year.    Premi^oms  are 
payahle  at  the  County  Triple-A  office. 

The  last  date  at  which  premium  pajanents  on  policies  covering  the  1939 

winter  wheat  crop  may  he  made  in  is  January  31,  or  the  expiration 

(State) 

date  on  the  premium  notices  whichever  is  later. 

However,  according  to  ,   should  damage  occur  to  crops 

after  the  expiration  date  of  the  individual,  premium  notices,  pay;aents  .nay 
he  refused  at  the  county  office,     "Winter  wheat  grov;ers  who  have  received 
premium  notices  hut  who  are  vra.iting  until  the  last  minute  to  pay  in  order 
to  see  hov:  their  crop  is  getting  along  may  find  themselves  without  either  a 
crop  or  insijirance, "  said 

IVhen  a  grower  receives  a  premium  notice  he  is  given  10  to  14  days  in 
which  to  make  pa^/ment  to  put  his  policy  into  force.     If  payment  is  not  made 
within  this  time  he  may  oh  tain  a  recomputation  of  the  premi-um  and  pay  up  to 
the  general  deadline  of  January  31,  provided  that  the  crop  has  not  deterior- 
ated, 

"It  should  he  made  clear  hov;  this  rule  v;ill  affect  growers," 
20-39  (more) 
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said.     "If  the  farmer's  crop  deteriorates  between  the  time  he  has  made  appli- 
cation and  the  expiration  date  of  his  premium  notice,  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation  is  prepared  to  deal  with  such  cases  on  their  merits.  However, 
it  v;ould  be  unfair  to  wheat  growers  in  general  to  insure  farms  on  which  the 
crop  has  "been  damaged  after  the  premium  is  due*" 

#  #  # 
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SMALL  REDUCTION 
IN  SOIL- DEPLETING 
ACREAGE  NEEDED 


Under  the  1939  Farm  Program  in  the  North  Central  Region,  acreage 
allotments  of  the  general  soil-depleting  crops,  such  as  oats,  "barley, 
and  rye,  \-n.ll  he  about  the  same  as  in  1938  and  average  ah  out  10  to  12  per- 


heen  cooperating  in  the  farm  program,  hut  who  do  plan  to  cooperate  in 
1939,  probably  will  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  these  gen- 
eral soil-depleting  crops  besides  planting  within  their  special  acreage 
allotments  in  order  to  earn  full  payments. 

However,  farmers  can  earn  payments  of  $1,10  per  acre,  adjusted  for 
the  productivity    of  the  farm,  for  keeping  the  acreage  of  their  general 
crops  within  their  allotments.     In  addition,  they  can  e arn  conservation 
payments  of  9  cents  per  bushel  and  price  adjustment  pajTnents  of  5  to  6 
cents,  both  figured  on  the  normal  yield  of  their  corn  allotments,  making 
a  total  of  14  to  15  cents  per  bushel.     On  wheat,  they  can  earn  conserva- 
tion payments  of  17  cents  per  bushel  and  price  adjustment  payments  of 
10  to  12  cents  per  bushel  on  the  normal  yield  of  their  wheat  allotments, 
making  a  total  of  27  to  29  cents  per  bushel. 

All  these  new  provisions  of  the  1939  Farm  Program  make     the  pro- 
gram   much  more  attractive  to  the  average  Corn  Belt  farmer,  and  at  the 
23-39  (More) 


cent  less  than  normal, 


chairman  of  the 


County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  has  announced. 


This  will  mean  that 


County  farmers  who  have  not 
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same  time  make  it  a  more  effective  soil  conservation  program,  said  Mr, 


"Many  farmers  who  have  not  cooperated  in  the  AAA  program  liefore 
will  undouhtedly  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  participate  in  1939,"  the 
chairman  declared. 

#  #  # 
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SOIL-DEPLETING 
CROP  GOAL  CUT 
IN  '39  PROGRAM 

The  national  soil-depleting  crop  goal  of  the  1939  Earm  Program 
is  lietween  270  and  285  million  acres,  or  a'oout  5  million  acres  less  than 
the  1938  goal,    ,  chairman  of  the 


( Chairman)  (County) 
County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee,   said  today  in  explaining  the 

new  program. 

The  decrease  in  the  1939  goal  was  made  necessary  "by  the  smaller 
wheat  acreage  allotment  for  1939  compared  v;ith  1938,  the  chairman  explain- 
ed.    The  1939  wheat  acreage  goal  of  55  to  50  million  acres  is  an  attempt 
to  get  acreage  and  production  hack  into  line  with  normal  consumption  and 
exports  and  reduce  the  price- ruining  surpluses  now  on  hand,  he  declared. 

The  goals  for  corn  and  general  soil-depleting  crops  such  as  oats, 

barley,  rye,  and  soybeans  harvested  for  seed  will  he  practically  the  same 

in  1939  as  they  were  in  1938.     The  1939  national  acreage  goals  for  the 

major  mid-western  crops  are; 

Corn  —      94  to  97  million  acres 

Vrneat  —      55  to  60  million  acres 

Potatoes      —      3.1  to  3.3  million  acres 

Aside  from  some  reduction  in  wheat  allotments,  individual  farm  al- 
lotments for  most  farms  for  the  other  special  soil-depleting  crops  are 
expected  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  he  similar  in  1939  to  what  they  were 
in  1933.     Individual  allotments  will  he  available  early  enough  so  that 

farmers  may  use  them  in  planning  their  1939  farming  operations,  Mr.  

declared. 
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20-ACRE  EARMS 

GIVEN  OPTIONS  IN 
'39  FARM  PROGRAM 

The  1939  AAA  Farm  Program  offers  special  options  to  the  farmer 

whose  total  soil-depleting  allotment  is  less  than  20  acres,    , 

(Chairman) 

chairman  of  the   Agricultural  Conservation  Committee,  has 

(County) 

announced. 

This  is  one  of  the  changes  in  the  1939  farm  program  as  compared  to 
the  1938  program. 

Under  this  provision,  a  farmer  with  a  total  soil-depleting  allot- 
ment of  20  acres  or  less  has  the  option  of  having  his  farm  considered  a 

nongeneral-allotment  farm,  Mr,  said.     In  this  case, 

if  he  stays  within  his  special  crop  allotments  he  will  receive  the  payments 
"based  on  these  allotments  hut  may  increase  the  acreage  of  his  general  crops 
to  hring  his  total  soil-depleting  acreage  up  to  20  acres  without  deductions. 
If  he  carries  out  a  certain  numher  of  additional  soil-huilding  practices 
he  may  earn  the  same  maximum  payment. 

Besides  this  and  certain  other  changes  designed  to  make  the  new 
program  more  applicable  to  small  farms,  the  1939  program  also  offers  con- 
siderably increased  payments  to  producers  of  the  Nation's  staple  crop,  Mr, 
 s  ta  ted, 

"All  farmers  should  investigate  the  new  program.     They  will  find 
that  it  is  more  flexible  and  offers  more  advantages  than  the  1938  program," 
the  county  chairman  explained, 
25-39    (1/10/39).  #  #  # 
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8-ACRE  WHEAT, 

CORN  FARMS  MAY 

BE  NON-ALLOTMENT 


County  farmers  whose  corn  or  wheat  allot- 


ments under  the  1939  Farm  Program  are  less  than  8  acres  may  choose  to  have 
these  crops  treated  as  general  soil-depleting  crops  for  payments  made  on 
the  farm  and  grov/  up  to  8  acres  of  either  wheat  or  corn  without  deductions. 


provisions  of  the  1939  Farm  Program  designed  to  make  the  program  more  appli 
cahle  to  the  small  farm. 

"Generally  speaking,  the  1939  program  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  1938  program,  hut  there'  are  some  changes  which  will  interest  most  far- 
mers "because  they  offer  greater  advantages  than  "before,"  ¥x. 


If  a  farmer's  allotment  of  either  wheat  or  corn  is  less  than  8  acres, 
he  may  take  advantage  of  the  "8-acre  clause"  "by  requesting  to  have  his 
farm  considered  a  nonallotment  farm  for  the  crop.     On  these  farms,  payment 
will  "be  made  on  the  corn  or  wheat  allotment,  as  the  case  may  "be,  at  the 
rate  for  general  crops,  and  deductions  will  not  "be  made  at  the  deduction 
rate  for  the  crop  unless  the  acreage  exceeds  8  acres.     If  the  allotment  for 
the  crop  is  exceeded  "by  taking  a  nonallotment  option,  no  price  adjustment 
payment  or  loan  will  "be  availa"ble  for  the  crop. 


chairman  of  the 


County  Agri- 


cultural Conservation  Committee,  has  announced. 


This  change,  Mr. 


explained,  is  one  of  the  new 


explai  ned. 
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NURSE  CROPS  ARE  g  ,    .         ^  <  .qoq 

NON-DEPLETING  IN  I   '     J/\W  *  ^ 

'39  PARM  PROGRAM 

Oats,  "barley,  or  rye  used  for  nurse  crops,  for  legumes  or'^'peren- 
nial  grasses  and  cut  green  for  hay  will  not  "be  classified  as  soil-deplet- 
ing in  the  1939  Parm  Program,  .chairman  of 

( Chairman) 

the  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee,  has  an- 

("County) 
announced. 

This  is  one  of  the  new  provisions  in  the  1939  program  and  one  which 

will  "be  of  importance  to   County  farmers  who  wish  to  use 

these  crops  as  nurse  crops  for  new  hay  and  grass  crops. 

Flax  used  as  a  nurse  crop  is  also  classified  as  nondepleting  in  the 
1939  program.     In  wind-erosion  counties  in  Ne'braska  and  South  Dakota,  if 
flax  planted  alone  is  matched  with  an  equal  acreage  of  soil-depleting 
crops,  it  is  also  considered  nondepleting.     To  have  flax,  oats,  "barley,  or 
rye  classified  as  nondepleting  in  these  instances,  a  good  stand  of  the 
legumes  or  grasses  must  "be  csta"bli shed. 


#  #  # 
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The  1939  Farm  Program  provides  that  on  any  farm  on  which  a  payment 
on  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  is  to  "be  earned,  any  acreage  of  wheat,  re- 
gardless of  its  use,  will  he  charged  against  the  wheat  allotment  and  he 
classified  as  soil-depleting. 

That  is  one  of  the  new  provisions  of  next  year's  farm  program  which 

was  announced  this  week  hy  Mr.   ,  chairman  of  the 

 Coxmty  Agricultural  Conservation  committee,. 

Acreage  planted  to  oats,  barley,  or  rye  will  not  be  classified  as 
soil-depleting  if  these  crops  are  used  for  a  nurse  crop  for  legumes  or  per- 
ennial grass,  provided  the  crop  is  cut  green  for  hay  and  a  good  stand  of 
legumes  or  grasses  is  established  in  1939. 

Mr.  ^also  explained  that  flax  will  not  be  classi- 
fied as  soil-depleting  if  it  is  used  as  a  nurse  crop  or  if  grown  in  the 
wind-erosion  counties  of  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  if  matched  with  an  acre- 
age of  soil-conserving  crops  seeded  alone,  provided  a  good  stand  of  the  con- 
serving crop  is  established. 

(Note  to  Extension  Editor.  -  Following  paragraph  applies  only  in 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota. ) 

The  1939  Farm  Program  also  provides  that  in  noncommercial  corn  areas 

of  the  Great  Plains,  sweet  sorghums  may  be  harvested  for  silage  without  be- 
ing considered  as  soil-depleting.     This  classification  of  sweet  sorghums  has 
been  made  in  an  effort  to  build  up  reserve  supplies  of  roughage  to  aid  inre- 
establishing  livestock  numbers  in  that  area, 
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CORN  AND  WHEAT 
FARMERS  TO  GET 

LARGER  PAYMENTS 


Sharp  increases  in  AAA  payments  to  cooperating  corn  an^'^eat- farm- 
ers are  going  to  make  the  1939  Parm  Program  much  more  attractive  to  the 
producers  of  these  crops  than  the  1938  program  was,  according  to   


These  increases  are  due  primarily  to  the  price-adjustments  that  will  "be  made 
a  part  of  the  1939  program. 

Payments  to  wheat  farmers  who  plant  within  their  acreage  allotments 
in  1939  will  amount  to  "between  27  and  29  cents  per  hushel  on  the  normal  yield, 
compared  with  12  cents  per  bushel  payments  under  the  1938  program.  The 
1939  payments  include  hoth  conservation  payments  of  17  cents  per  hushel  and 
price-adjustment  payments  of  10  to  12  cents. 

The  increases  to  the  cooperating  corn  producer  will  "be  from  10  cents 
per  "bushel  on  the  normal  yield  of  his  corn  acreage  allotment  to  "between  14 
and  15  cents  per  hushel,  v;hich  is  made  up  of  a  conservation  payment  of  9 
cents  and  a  price  adjustment  payment  of  5  to  6  cents  per  "bushel.     The  ac- 
tual amounts  of  the  price-adjustment  payments  cannot  he  determined  until 
after  January  31,  1939,  according  to  the  Parm  Act  of  1938, 

The  "basis  for  the  price-adjustment  payments  is  the  $212,000,000 
made  availa"ble  under  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  the  prodiicers  of 
corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  who  plant  within  the  acreage  allotments  in  1939, 
These  price-adjustment  payments  are  in  addition  to  the  conservation  payments. 


Chairman  of  the 


County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee, 
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Besides  these  additional  payments,  certain  administrative  provisions 
also  have  "been  adopted  in  the  1939  program  which  are  intended  to  make  it 

more  effective  and  practical,  Mr,   said  in  explaining  next 

year's  farm  program.  He  particularly  urged  all  farmers  who  have  not  "been 
cooperating  in  the  past  to  investigate  all  the  advantages  of  the  1939  pro- 
gram "before  planning  next  year's  farming  operations, 

#  #  # 
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FARMERS 


MAY  EARN  PAYMENTS 
ON  DAIIAGED  WOODLOTS 

A  special  conservation  program  for  areas  in  damaged 

(State) 

hy  the  Septemher  hurricane  v;as  announced  today  hy  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Henry  A.  Wallace.   farmers  may  earn  payments  at  the  rate  of  $4 

(State) 

an  acre  up  to  a  maximum  of  $60  for  any  farm  hy  carrying  out  farm  forestry 
practices  on  the  wood  lots  damaged  hy  the  storm.     County  AAA  committees  will 
supervise  the  clean-up  work  to  assure  that  it  is  performed  in  accordance  with 
approved  farm  forestry  practices.     The  program  for  the  storm-damaged  areas 
supplements  the  farm  forestry  practices  provided  for  in  the  1939  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  and  pajnnents  are  in  addition  to  those  provided  in  the 
Conservation  Program. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  warned  of  the  danger  of  forest 
fires  this  Spring  as  disastrous  as  the  hurricane  itself  unless  the  slash  and 
dehris  is  removed.     Estimates  of  the  Forest  Service  place  the  amount  of  timber 
hlown  down  hy  the  Septemher  storm  at  4,000,000,000  hoard  feet,  which  is  eight 
times  the  average  annual  cut  in  Now  England.     Nearly  half  of  the  farmland  in 
the  area  damaged  hy  the  storm  is  in  timber  which  contributes  substantially  to 
the  farm  income  of  New  England,     Scenic  and  recreational  attractions  of  the 
New  England  forests  also  brinp-  millions  of  dollars  annua.lly  to  the  region  in 
tourist  business. 

41-39  (more) 


The  area  in  which  the  new  farm  forestry  practice  applies  includes: 
New  Hampshire;  Rhode  Island;  Massachusetts,  except  Barnstable  and  Berkshire 
Counties;  Connecticiit ,  except  Fairfield  and  Litchfield  Counties;  Cum'oerland, 
Oxford,  and  York  counties  in  Maine;  Caledonia,  Chittenden,  Exxex,  Franklin, 
Lamoille,  Orleans,  Orange,  Washington,  Windham,  and  Windsor  Counties  on  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

#  #  # 
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BETTER  GRADES  OF 
PEANUTS  BRINGING 
PREMIUM  PRICES 


peanut  growers  have  found  that  mills  this  season 


( State) 


have  heen  discriminating  rather  sharply  against  poorly  graded  and  trashy 


said  this  week  in  commenting  upon  the  current  peanut  situation  as  report- 
ed hy  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 


an  excellent  illustration  of  the  need  for  growers  to  grade  their  peanuts 
carefully.      Millers  have  "been  paying  premiums  for  the  "better  graded  lots 
and  have  turned  down  many  lots  of  peanuts  v;hich  did  not  meet  specifications 
for  cleanliness  and  weight  of  kernels," 


profitable  to  pick  out  all  sticks  and  stems.     And  they  have  insisted  that 
mills  would  not  pay  premiums  for  the  "better  graded  stock.     This  year,  with 
a  wide  variation  in  the  quality  of  Virginia- type  farmers'   stock  offered, 
the  less  desira"ble  lots  have  sold  at  much  lower  prices  than  the  peanuts  of 
good  quality. 

More  care  at  the  picking  machine  would  have  eliminated  much  of  the 

complaint  of  low  kernel  content  in  many  lots  of  peanuts,  Director 
explained.     Some  farmers  found  it  profitahle  to  run  their  peanuts  through 
the  picker  more  slowly,  allov;ing  the  fan  full  opportunity  to  "blow  out  the 
lighter-weight  pods.     They  report  that  the  higher  prices  received  at  the 
mills  for  these  more  carefully  graded  peanuts  usually  have  compensated  for 
the  small  loss  of  peanuts  that  have  "blown  out,  and  these  were  not  necessarily 
lost,  as  they  could  "be  fed  to  the  hogs. 


lots  of  peanuts,  Director 


of  the  State  Extension  Service 


"The  present  situation,"  said  Director 


"furnishes 


In  past  years,  many  peanut  growers  have  claimed  that  it  was  not 
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TOBACCO  BLUE  MOLD 
CONTROLLED  BY  OIL 
OR  GAS  TREATMENT 


J  AN  2  01939 


Eor  the  first  time  this  year,  tohacco  farmers  have  a  choice  of  treat- 
ments for  hlue  mold — either  copper  oxide-oil  spray  or  gas  treatment  using 

paradichlorhenzene  crystals — says  ,   extension  tohacco 

specialist  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

Copper  oxide-oil  spray  was  introduced  last  year  and  kept  hlue  mold 
under  control  in  seedheds  v/hen  the  spray  program  was  started  "before  the  dis- 
ease appeared.     The  gas  treatment,  which  many  farmers  may  use  this  year, 
will  cure  the  plant  of  the  disease. 

Experiments  conducted  hy  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  co- 
operation with  State  agencies  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Maryland  show,  however,  that  the  gas  treatment  to  "be  effective  requires 
careful  preparation.     Furthermore,  damage  caused  "by  "blue  mold  "before  treat- 
ment is  started  cannot  "be  repaired. 

Gas  treatment  with  "benzol  also  gives  entirely  satisfactory  results 
but  is  not  quite  so  convenient  to  use  as  paradichlor"bonzene. 

Mr,   ^points  out  that  the  side  walls  of  the  "beds  must 

he  tightly  constructed  so  that  little  gas  will  escape  when  the  "beds  are 
covered  nightly  with  a  good  grade  of  un"bleached  muslin  with  a  thread  count 
of  a"bout  60  per  inch. 

The  paradichlor"benzene  crystals  are  spread  on  narrow  shelves,  nailed 

inside  and  near  the  top  of  the  sidewalls,  each  night  "before  the  "bed  is 
50  39  (more) 
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covered,  or  on  a  narrow  shelf  "built  down  the  center  of  the  "bed.  The  chem- 
ical must  not  come  in  contact  with  the  plants. 

The  treatment  should  "begin  as  soon  as  "blue  mold  appears  in  the  "bed 
and  continue  as  long  as  danger  of  the  disease  exists — ordinarily  2  to  4 

weeks — Mr.   says.     In  experiments  diseased  "beds  treated  in 

this  manner  "began  to  show  distinct  evidence  of  recovery  after  the  third 
night. 

An  ounce  of  the  paradichlorb onzene  is  enough  to  treat  4  to  5  square 
yards  of  "bed  for  one  night, 

#  #  # 
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DESIGNATION  OF 

POTATO,  VEGETABLE 
AREAS  EXPLAINED 

The  classification  of  potato  acreage  in  areas  which  may  he  designated 
under  the  1939  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  as  either  cormnercial  veg- 
etable or  as  commercial  potato  areas,  or  both,  is  explained  "by 


( Name ) 

chairman  or  member  of  State  AAA,  or  State  AAA  executive  officer.) 

In  the  main,  he  pointed  out,  there  are  three  situations,  as  follows: 

1.  In  commercial  vegetable  counties  that  are  not  also  in  the  commer- 
cial potato  area,  potatoes  will  be  classified  as  commercial  vegetables, 

2.  In  a  county  designated  as  a  commercial  potato  county,  but  which 
is  not  in  the  commercial  vegetable  area,  a  potato  allotment  will  be  estab- 
lished for  the  commercial-producing  farms  and  the  acreage  of  potatoes  will 
be  compared  with  the  potato-acreage  allotment  in  determining  payments  under 
the  program  with  respect  to  such  farms. 

3.  If  a  county  is  designated  as  both  a  commercial  potato  county  and 
a  commercial  vegetable  county,  the  potato  acreage  and  the  vegetable  acreage 
each  stand  independently,  each  has  an  allotment,  and  deductions  will  be 
chargeable  against  the  excess  in  the  respective  allotments.   If  the  usual 
commercial  potato  Acreage  for  a  farm  is  less  than  3  acres,  the  potato  acre- 
age is  classified  as  in  commercial  vegetables.     No  commercial  potato  allot- 
ments will  be  established  for  farms  on  which  the  usual  acreage  of  potatoes 
for  sale  is  less  than  3  acres. 
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Special  areas  are  set  up  for  toth  vegetables  and  potatoes  where  these 
products  are  grown  on  a  commercial  "basis  and  where  the  production  may  con- 
trilDute  to  a  surplus  prolDlem,  Mr.   said, 

 's  counties  especially  designated  have  recently 

"been  announced. 

#  #  # 
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VEGETABLE  COUI^TTIES 
IN  STATE  ANNOUNCED 
FOR  '39  AAA  PROGRAM 

commercial  vegetalDle  counties  in 


^  (NumlDer)  (State) 

have/ announced  "by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin istr-^t ion  for  the  1939 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  according  to  ,  (chair- 
man or  memher  of  AAA  State  committee  or  State  AAA  executive  officer. 

Designation  of  commercial  vegetable  areas  and  estahlishment  of  vege- 
tahle-acreage  allotments  is  a  new  feature  of  the  1939  AAA  program  and  is  in 
line  with  recommendations  of  a  national  vegetable  conference  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  Octoher. 

The  allotments  will  "be  estahlished  on  the  "basis  of  the  average  acre- 
age in  commercial  vegeta"blcs  in  1936  and  1937.     Payments  of  $1.50  an  aero 
will  "be  made  to  producers  for  keeping  their  acreages  of  commercial  vegeta"bles 
within  their  allotments  and  deductions  of  $20  an  acre  are  provided  for  each 
acre  of  commercial  vegeta'bles  in  excess  of  acreage  allotments,  or  in  excess 
of  3  acres,  whichever  is  greater. 

In  ,  the  commercial  vegetable  counties  are:  (See 

(State) 
attached  list). 
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NOTE  TO  EXTENSION  EDITORS:        Following  is  the  list  of  designated 

vegetalDle-producing  areas,  approved  for  the  Western  Region:      Preferahle  to 

limit  distribution  to  counties  affected. 

Arizona; 

Maricopa,  Pinal,  and  Yiama, 

California; 

Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Fresno,  Imperial,  Kern,  Kings,  Los  Angeles, 
Madera,  Merced,  Monterey,  Orange,  Riverside,  Sacramento,  San 
Benito,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,   San  Joaquin,  San  Luis  Ohispo, 
San  Mateo,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Solnjio, 
Stanislaus,  Sutter,  Tulare,  Ventura,  and  Yolo. 

Colorado; 

Adams,  Bent,  Conejos,  Costilla,  Crowley,  Custer,  Delta,  Fremont, 
Jefferson,  Mesa,  Montrose,  Otero,  Pueblo,  Rio  Grande,  Routt,  and 
Wold. 

Idaho ; 

Adams,  Canyon,  Payette,  Owyhoe,  Teton,  Twin  Falls,  Valley,  and 
Washington, 

Oregon; 

Benton,  Clackamas,  Clatsop,  Columbia,  Coos,  Curry,  Deschutes, 
Douglas,  Hood  River,  Jackson,  Josephine,  Lane,  Lincoln,  Linn, 
Malheur,  Marion,  Morrow,  Multnomah,  Polk,  Umatilla,  Wasco, 
Washington,  Yamhill. 

Utah; 

Box  Elder,  Davis,  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and  Weber. 
Washington; 

Benton,  Clark,  Cowlitz,  Grays,  Harbor,  Island,  King,  Kitsap, 
Klickitat,  Lewis,  Pierce,  San  Juan,  Skagit,  Snohomish,  Spokane, 
Thurston,  Walla  Walla,  Whatcom,  and  Yakima. 

#  #  # 
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 COUNTIES  IN 

 DE  S I GNATSD 

AS  kkk  POTATO  AREAS 

counties  in  have  "been  designated 

(ITumher)  (State) 
as  commercial  potato  areas  under  the  1939  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

"by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  according  to   

(Chairman  or  memher  of  State  AAA  Committee,  or  State  AAA  Executive  Officer.) 

The  counties  are:        (See  accompanying  list.) 

The  counties  designated  for  1939  are  the  same  as  for  the  1938 
program  with  these  exceptions:     (NOTE:  State  Committee  can  give  exceptions, 
if  any.  ) 

Commercial  potato  acreage  allotments  will  te  estahlishcd  "by  the 
county  committee  on  the  hasis  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  to  potatoes 
during  1936  and  1937,  taking  into  consideration  soil  types,  production  facil- 
ities, and  the  customary  acreage  grown  on  the  farm. 

Payments  of  3  cents  a  hushel  of  the  normal  yield  per  acre  of  the 
acreage  allotment  will  "be  made  to  producers  for  keeping  their  potato  acreage 
within  their  allotments. 

"Essentially  the  1939  program  is  the  same  as  the  1938  program  for 

potatoes,"    Mr.   states. 

(More) 
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NOTE  TO  EXTENSION  EDITORS:  Following  are  the  commercial  potato-pro- 
ducing areas  approved  for  the  Western  Region:  Preferable  to  limit  distri- 
hution  to  affected  counties. 

California; 

Contra  Costa,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  Modoc,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino, 
San  Joao^uin,  Siskiyou. 

Colorado; 

Alamosa,  Conejos,  Costilla,  Delta,  Eagle,  Garfield,  La  Plata, 

Mesa,  Moffat,  Montezuma,  Montrose,  Morgan,  Pitkin,  Rio  Grande, 

Routt,  Saguache,  Sedgwick,  Teller,  Weld. 

Idaho : 

Ada,  Bannock,  Bingham,  Bonneville,  Canyon,  Cassia,  Elmore,  Franklin, 
Fremont,  Gem,  Gooding,  Jefferson,  Jerome,  Lemhi,  Lincoln,  Madison, 
Minidoka,  Owyhee,  Payette,  Power,  Teton,  Twin  Falls,  Valley,  Wash- 
ington. 

Kan  sa  s ; 

Douglas,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Leavenworth,  Shawnee,  Wyandotte. 

Nevada ; 

Lyon,  Washoe. 

North  Dakota; 

Barnes,  Benson,  Cass,  Cavalier,  Foster,  Grand  Forks,  Pemhina, 
Richland,  Steele,  Traill,  Walsh. 

Oregon; 

Baker,  Clackamas,  ColumlDia,  Crook,  Deschutes,  Head  River, 
Klamath,  Lane,  Linn,  Malheur,  Marion,  Multnomah,  Umatilla, 
Union,  Washington,  Yamhill. 

Utah; 

Box  Elder,  Cache,  DaVis,  Millard,  Morgan,  Piute,  Utah,  Weher. 
Washington: 

Benton,  Clark,  Kittitas,  Snohomish,  Spokane,  Yakima. 

Wyoming; 

Goshen,  Laramie,  Park. 

#  #  # 
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REGUM  RECHECK 
WimAT  UlIDER  JiOAN 
ON  EARMS  PLANNED 

Reinspection  of  wheat  in  farm  storage  on  which  commodity  loans  have 

heen  made  will  "begin  as  soon  as  possi"ble  following  a  30-day  period  after 

the  first  inspection,     ,  county 

( Super  vi  b  o  r")  (County) 
wheat  loan  supervisor,  announces, 

"Periodic  inspectinn  will  he  necessary  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  wheat  in  farm  storage  is  maintained  in  the  same  quantity  and  quality 
as  it  was  when  the  original  inspection,  sampling,  and  grading  took  place," 

Mr,   stated.     Reinspection  will  he  made  hy  the  county 

wheat  loan  supervisor  or  inspector. 

Representative  samples  of  the  v/heat  in  the  hin  will  he  carefully  ex- 
amined to  determine  whether  insects  are  present  or  the  wheat  is  undergoing 
damage  from  any  cause.     If  the  wheat  is  in  sound  condition  the  hin  will  then 
he  resealed  under  the  same  seal  numher  formerly  ur.ed.     V/here  there  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  condition  of  the  wheat,  a  sample  will  he  sent  to  the  State 
agency  for  grading. 

Where  wheat  is  plainly  going  out  of  condition,  the  farmer  will  he 
notified  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  fumigate  or  recondition  the  wheat. 
Another  inspection  will  he  made  a  week  after  this  notification  to  determine 
whether  the  grain  is  in  condition  for  resealing  under  the  original  seal 
numher, 

A  rer)ort  will  he  made  to  the  loan  agency  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  on  all  r oinspections, 
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(State)  ELAX 


ABEAS  AmOimCED 

ECU  A. A. A.  PEOGSAIvI 


  areas  in  which  flax — if  matched 

(State) 

by  grasses  or  legumes — will  not  he  classified  as  a  soil-depleting  crop 

have  "been  announced  hy   ,  chairman  of 

("Chairman) 

the    Agricultural  Conservation  Committee. 

( State) 

This  classification  was  included  in  the  1939  AAA  program  to  en- 
courage flax  production  in  the  areas  mentioned  and  at  the  same  time  to 
encoujrage  growing  of  grasses  and  legumes  in  these  areas, 


(Chairman) 
said. 

Under  this  new  classification  and  in  the  specified  areas  flax 
will  not  oe  considered  depleting  when  used  as  a  nurse  crop  for  biennial 
or  perennial  legumes  or  perennial  grasses  of  which  a  good  stand  is 
established  in  1939,  or  when  matched  acre  for  acre  by  a  good  stand  of 
grasses  or  legumes  seeded  alone  in  1939. 

If  a  good  stand  of  the  grass  or  legume  is  not  obtained,  then  the 
flax  acreage  will  be  classified  as  soil-depletiiig. 


(more ) 
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NOTE  TO  SXTENSIOaT  EDITORS:     Following  are  the  areas  where  land 
planted  to  flax  will  not  "be  soil-depleting  as  approved  for  the  Western 
Region: 

Arizona:     The  counties  of  Maricopa  and  Yuma. 

California:     The  counties  of  Alameda,  Sutte,  Colusa,  Contra  Costa, 
Fresno,  G-lenn,  Imperial,  Kern,  Kings,  Madera,  Merced,  Napa,  Placer, 
Riverside,  Sacramento,  San  Benito,  San  Bernardino,  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis 
Ohispo,  Santa  Barhara,   Siskiyou,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Stanislaus,  Sutter, 
Tehama,  Tulare,  Yolo,  Yuha. 

Idaho:  The  counties  of  Benewah,  Bonner,  Bo-'ondary,  Clearwater, 
Idaho,  Kootenai,  Latah,  Lewis,  rlez  Perce,  Shoshone,  and  the  irrigated 
portions  of  all  other  counties. 

Montana:    All  of  those  counties  included  within  Area  A  -  Glacier, 
Pondera,  Teton,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Broadwater,  Gallatin,  and  all  counties 
east  thereof. 

North  Dakota:    All  counties. 

Oregon:     Baker,  Benton,  Clackamas,  Clatsop,  Columhia,  Douglas, 
Gilliam,  Harney,  Hood  River,  Jackson,  Josephine,  Klamath,  Lal:e,  Lane, 
Linn,  Malhem-,  Marion,  Morrow,  Multnomah,  Polk,  Sherman,  Umatilla,  Union, 
Wallowa,  T7asco,  Washington,  Yamhill. 

Washington:     The  counties  of  Okanogan,  Perry,   Stevens,  Pend 
Oreille,  Spokane,  Lincoln,  Whitman,  Asotin,  Garfield,  Col\am'bia,  Walla 
Walla,  Klickitat. 

Kansas:     The  counties  of  Johnson,  Douglas,  Osage,  Franklin,  Miami, 
Coffey,  Anderson,  Linn,  Greenwood,  T/oodson,  Allen,  Bourl^on,  Wilson, 
Neosho,  Crawford,  Montgomery,  La"bette,  and  Cherokee. 


#  #  # 
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y  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

jf/'  Extension  Service,  Office  of  Information,  and 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating 
Washington,  D.  C. 

KSLEASE:     Immediate  TJeekly  l«ews  Series,  ITo.  19-9 

DISTRIBUiriOl^:    EXCLUSIVE  TO  State  Extension 

Editors  in  Calif.,  Utah,  Colo., 


Nelor.,  Idaho,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ohio, 


Ind.,  N.  Dak.,  T7yo. 


CROSS  CULT  I  VAT  I OIT  I        -'^W  2  4  1939 

OE  SUGAR  BESTS  CUTS      V' t  ^ 
COSTS  OE  HAira  LABOR  ^<^^i^A^ 

Tv/o  or  three  sugar  "beet  plants  to  the  hill  grow  as  v;ell  as  single  plants, 
provided  the  plant  population  per  acre  is  not  increased,  recent  tests  "by  the  United 
States  Departr.ent  of  Agriculture  show.     This  finding  suggests  the  possiljilitj?'  of 
material  savings  in  hand  laoor  costs,  says  ,  extension  agronomist 

of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  ty  E.  G-.  Larmer  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
in  cooperation  v-zith  the  California  E:q)eriment  Station.     Instead  of  spacing  single 
plants  10  inches  apart  in  the  row — wiiich  requires  a  great  deal  of  hand  thinning-- 
cultivators  were  set  to  cut  out  16  inches  of  row  and  leave  4- inch  Ijloclrs  on  20- inch 
centers.     The  hills  were  then  thinned  with  a  hoe  to  tv/o  or  three  plants,  giving 
ahout  the  same  plant  population  per  acre  as  the  singles  spaced  10  inches  a"oart . 

Tfith  much  of  the  "stoop"  lahor  eliminated,   only  $2.80  an  acre  v/as  spent  on 
the  cross-caltivated  iDeets  in  removing  the  excess  plants  from  the  hills  and  in  hoe- 
ing weeds.     It  cost  $11,50  an  acre  to  hand-thin  plants  and  hoe  weeds  where  single 
plants  were  left  10  inches  apart. 

The  gross  yield  from  2  acres  of  cr o s s- c^jl t i vat ed  beets  was  34,633  pounds  com- 
pared with  30,955  pounds  from  2  acres  where  hand-thinned  laDor  was  used.  Although 

the  percentage  of  sucrose  was  slightly  lower  on  the  cross-cultivated  plot,  the  total 
yield  of  sugar  amounted  to  6,300  pounds  compared  with  5,770  pounds  on  the  hand- 
thinned  plot.  Tlie  results  show  the  same  trends  as  those  obtained  in  similar  tests  in 
1937. 

A  new  publication,  Circular  448  -  Developments  in  Mechanical  Equipment  and 
Methods  in  Sugar-Beet  Production,"  is  now  available  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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UIHTSD  depart; ^'lElTT  OP  AGPJC  jLTUH^  '^'»ur^ 

Extension  Service,  Office  of  Inf ormat ion,>  and  J/\N2  4:  * 
Agricijiltural  Adjustment  Administration,  Coop<3ra.ti2^,»aiTBH^r' , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

KELZASS:  Iipjnediate  Teekly  Hews  Scries,  "J.o.  20-9 

EXCLUSI"'/!!  TO  State  extension  editors  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

NOTE:     It  is  su{-;gested  this  story  might  precede  a  series  of  weekly  stories  dealing 
with  each  of  the  practices  mentioned. 

In  descriljing  these  practices  from  a  State  point  of  view,  figures  on  ho\v 
extensively  each  was  carried  out  last  year  wo-jld  serve  as  excellent  sup- 
plem.entary  material.     Such  records  may  "be  ohta-ined  from  the  State  AAA 
Committee  listing,  for  example,  the  num"ber  of  dairis  "built,  the  aiiiount  of 
contom-  ridging  done,  the  n-um"ber  of  terraces  made,  etc. 

BAUGS,  PHOGPAivI 
TO  3E  CONTIITUED 
A3  OUT  AS  I2T  1933 

Tlie  range  conservation  program  for  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  ^juder  v.hich  cooperat- 
ing ranchers  vrill  receive  pa^onents  for  carrying  out  practices  designed  to  improve 
the  gr8,ss  and  conserve  the  soil  of  range  lands,  will  'oe  continued  in  1939  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  in  1938,  ,  State  administrative  officer 


of  the  AAA,  said  today. 

A  maximum  payment,  or  range-"building  allov/ance,  will  'ce  estalDlished  for  each 
ranch  participating  in  this  program,  said,  and  the  rancher  can 


earn  up  to  that  ainou-nt  "'oy  carrying  out  approved  practices  at  a  specified  rate  for 
each.    Deferred  grazing,  develoipment  of  watering    pla-ces,  construction  of  tanks, 
reservoirs,  and  dar.is;  erosion  and  rijn-off  control  "by  contcar  listing,  furrowing, 
and  other  similar  methods,  are  among  the  principal  practices  for  ^,'hich  payment  will 
oe  allowed. 

The  official  called  attention  to  one  important  change  in  connection  with  the 
deferred  grazing  practice.     Under  the  1939  progra:.:,  the  rancher  can  earn  40  percent 
of  his  range-liuilding  allowance  "by  carrying  out  this  practice,  and  can  earn  an 
additions-l  20  percent  of  his  allowance  "by  carr^/ing  out  additional  requireraents  in 
connection  v/ith  this  practice  that  will  "be  specif icci.lly  recommended  for  iiis  raiich 
by  the  county  comriittee.  Under  last  ;-ear's  program,  the  rancher  could  earn  60  per- 
cent of  his  allowance  "by  carrying  out  the  practice  of  deferred  grazing. 
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To  earn  40  percerxt  of  the  range- ouildinc:  allowance  for  deferred  grazing  in 
1939,  the  rancher  nust  v/ithhold  25  percent  of  the  range  land  in  his  ranch  from 
grazing  for  the  normal  period  from  the  start  of  forage  growth  to  seed  maturitv, 
this  period  to  he  considered  5  months,  heginning  on  a  date  het\7een  Feoruary  1  and 
June  1,  19u9.     ihe  ranch  operator  cannot  qualify  for  pa;;,Tiient  for  this  practice  on 
land  that  normally  v/cald  not  he  grazed  diaring  this  period,  nor  v/ill  he  he  eligiole 
for  payment  if  he  permits  axcj  part  of  his  ranch  to  he  injuriously  overgrazed, 
hefore  the  practice  of  deferred  grazing-  is  started,  the  area  to  he  deferred  must  he 
designated  in  v/riting  hy  the  ranch  operator  and  approved  oy  the  county  committee. 
Payments  for  other  practices  will  he  at  the  follov^ing  rates: 
Tor  artificial  reseeding  of  range  land  with  adapted  varieties,  20  cents  per 
poiand  of  seed  sown;  for  artificial  sodding,  $2  per  acre;  for  conto'Jir  listirig,  fur- 
rov/ing  or  suosoiling  (chiseling),  50  cents  per  acre;  for  contour  ridging,  10  cents 
per  100  linear  feet;   spreader  dams,  15  cents  per  cuhic  :/ard  for  material  moved; 
spreader  terraces,  50  cents  per  100  linear  feet;  earthen  tanks  or  reservoirs,  15 
cents  T)er  cuhic  yard  of  material  moved  up  to  5,000  yards  and  10  cents  per  cuoic 
yard  of  material  moved  in  excess  of  5,000  ^■'■ards;  concrete  or  ruhhle  m.asonry  dams, 
$5  per  cu"':;ic  yard  of  concrete  or  masonry;  excavation  for  developing  springs  or 
seeps,  50  cents  per  cuhic  foot  of  soil  or  gravel,  50  cents  per  cuhic  foot  of  rock 
excavation;  tree  planting,  $7.50  per  acre;   estahlishment  of  fire  g"jards  not  less 
than  10  feet  wide,  5  cents  per  100  linear  feet.    Payments  v/ill  ad. so  he  made  for 
elimination  of  the  following  destructive  plants:    Fricklypear,  cedar,  mesq.uite,  and 
lechu^illa.    The  rates  of  payments  for  elimination  of  tliese  destructive  plants 

range  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  acre. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  tanl-is  and  reservoirs,   it  is  reo^uired  that  a 
profile  of  the  dam  site  he  made  and  platted  and  ths^t  hench  marks  and  reference 
points  he  estahlished. 

All  practices  must  he  carried  out  in  accordance  with  a;oproved  specifications 
in  order  to  qualify  for  payment. 
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UITITSD  STA^^SS  IDSPAHTl^l^T  GI  AGRICULTURE 
Extension  Service,  Office  of  Inf ormat io:i,  and 
AgricLilt tu-al  Adjustnent  Adninistration,  Cooperating, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

EELEAS3:  L.i-nediate  weekly  Nev/s  Series,  ITo.  21-9 

EXCLUSr/H  TO  State  extension  editors  in  the  TTestern  Region. 

I'TOTE ;     It  is  suggested  this  story  might  precede  a  series  of  weekly  stories  dealing 
v;ith  each  of  the  practices  nentioned. 

In  descrToing  these  practices  from  a  State  point  of  view,  fitTLires  on  how 
extensively  each  was  carried  out  last  year  would  serve  as  excellent  supple- 
mentary raaterial.     Such  records  ra&y  "be  o'bta.ined  fron  the  State  AAA  Cor.iraittee 
listing,  for  example,  the  numlDer  of  dams  "built,  the  ejnount  of  contour  ridg- 
ing done,  the  numlDer  of  terraces  made,  etc. 

RAITGS  PROG-RAIvI 

FOR  '39  TO  3S  01' 
SAI'IE  3ASIS  AS  '38 

The  range  conservation  program  for   ,  under  v/hich  cooperat- 

Hame  of  State 

ing  ranchers  will  receive  payments  for  carrying  out  practices  designed  to  improve 
the  grass  and  conserve  the  soil  of  ra,nge  lands,  will  be  continued  in  1939  on  the 
f    same  general  plan  as  in  1938,  r  ,  State  Executive  Officer  of 

the  AAA,  a..xiounces. 

A  maximum  payraent ,  or  range-building  allowance,  will  he  established  for  each 
^    ranch  participating  in  this  program,  said,  and  the  rancher  can 

earn  up  to  that  a-moimt  by  carrying  out  approved  practices  at  a  specified  rate  of 
payment  for  each  practice.    Deferred  grazing,  development  of  watering  plaxes,  con- 
struction of  tarJcs,  reservoirs  and  dams;  erosion  and  run-off  control  by  contour 
listing,  furrowing  and  other  sirdlar  methods,  are  among  the  principal  practices  for 
which  Tpayrnent  will  be  allowed. 

Mr.    called  attention  to  one  important  change  in  connection 

■/ith  the  deferred  grazing  practice.    Under  the  1939  program,  the  rancher  can  earn 
4-0  iDercent  of  his  range-building  allowance  by  carr^^'ing  out  this  practice,  a-nd  can 
earn  an  additional  20  percent  of  his  allov/ance  by  carrying  out  additional  require- 
I    ments  in  connection  v;ith  this  practice  that  will  be  specifically  recommended  for 
his  ranch  'oy  the  county  committee. 
92-39  (more) 
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Ho  earn  40  percent  of  the  range-building  allowance  for  deferred  grazing  in 
193S,  the  rancher  raust  withhold  25  percent  of  the  range  land  in  his  ranch  fron 
,:;razing  for  the  normal  period  fron  the  start  of  forage  growth  to  seed  natvxity. 
The  ranch  operator  cannot  qualify  for  payment  for  this  practice  on  land  that  would 
not  "he  grazed  d'oring  this  period,  nor  will  he  he  eligible  for  payment  if  he  per- 
mits anj-  part  of  his  ranch  to  he  injuriously  overgrazed.    Before  the  practice  of 
deferred  grazing  is  started,  the  area  to  he  deferred  must  he  designated  in  v/riting 
by  the  ranch  operator  and  approved  by  the  county  committee. 

Pa;/ments  for  other  practices  will  be  at  the  following  rates: 
Tor  artificial  reseeding  of  range  land  v/ith  adapted  varieties,  20  cents  per 
pound  of  seed  sov;n;  for  artificial  sodding,  $3  per  acre;  for  contoui'  listing,  fur- 
rowing or  subsoiling  (chiseling),  50  cents  per  acre;  for  contour  ridging,  10  cents 
per  100  linear  feet;   spreader  dams,  15  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  material  moved; 
spreader  terraces,  50  cents  per  100  linear  feet;  earthen  tar^ks  or  reservoirs,  15 
cents  per  cubic  yard  of  material  moved  up  to  5,000  yards  and  10  cents  per  cubic 
yard  of  material  moved  in  excess  of  5,000  yards;  concrete  or  r-abble  masonry  dams, 
$6  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  or  masonry;  excavation  for  developing  springs  or 
seeps,  30  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  soil  or  gravel,  50  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  rock 
excavation;  establishment  of  fire  guards  not  less  than  10  feet  wide,  5  cents  per 
100  linear  feet . 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  tarJ-cs  and  reservoirs  in  co^anties  in  i^hich  this 
form  of  v/ater  development  is  approved,  it  is  required  that  a  profile  of  the  dam  site 
be  made  and  platted  and  that  bench  m.arks  and  reference  points  be  established. 

All  practices  must  be  carried  out  and  completed  during  the  calendar  year 
1939  in  accordance  with  a^^proved  specifications  to  q"ja.lify  for  payment. 
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milTZD  STATZS  ~EPAF.'21:EYI  of  AGHICUlTUSi: 
II.->:tension  Service,  Office  of  Information,  and 
Agric-jJltural  Adjustment  Administr-ation,  Cooperating, 
Yl&sh.  ingt  on ,  D.  C  . 


ESLSASS:     Imiviediate  TJeekly  ITews  Series,  lTo.^22-S 

EXCLUSIVE  TO  State  extension  editors  in  all  States. 


im  PUBLICATIOII  lESCRIESS  /         p-M  ^  ^ 

KOLIE-I.IADE  SESD  TESAEH  |  -J 


^  AO  ■ 


Treating  seed  grains  for  snuts  and  other  seed-lDorne  diseases  has  "been  prac- 
ticed for  marv  years.    According  to  legend,  a  group  of  farmers  salva-ged  a  cargo  of 
wheat  from  a  s'onken  ship  off  the  coast  of  ZIngland  hack  ah  out  1650.     They  sov/ed  the 
seed  to  see  if  it  \vo"ald  gro^.    The  wheat  not  only  grew,  hut  was  relatively  free 
from  smut.    As  a  smut-control  measure,  therefore,  the  faraers  thereafter  treated 
their  seed  v/ith  a  hrine  solution  with  fair  results. 


mercury  dust  for  preventing  stinking  smut  in  spring  and  winter  wheat,  loose  and 
covered  smuts  in  oats,  smuts  in  "barley  and  sorghum,  ajid  certain  seedling  diseases 
of  corn. 


Since  some  of  these  newer  chemxical  dust  disinfectants  came  into  use,  however. 


there  has  been  need  for  a  suitahle  treating  machine  for  mixing  the  dust  v/ith  the 
seed.     II,  5.  Moore  of  the  University  of  Minnesota — and  a  collaborator  v.'ith  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agric-ijilture — has  designed  a  simple,  efficient  treater  that  any 
farmer  handy  with  tools  can  make  in  a.  short  time,     furthermore,  the  total  cost  for 
materials  is  not  likely  to  exceed  $3.50.    Tith  it  tv/o  men  can  treat  about  40 
hushels  of  seed  an  hour. 

Complete  plans  for  the  treater,   including  construction  specifications  and 
hov;  to  use  the  completed  machine,  are  given  in  Miscellaneous  Publication  To.  330, 
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In  recent  years,  saj^s 


,  Extension  pathologist  of  the 


College  of  Agric-jlt^ore ,   scientists  have  evolved  an  organic 
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issued  "by  the 'federal  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Extension  Service.  Aiiother 
Departnent  i.Iiscellaneous  PulDlicat ion,  Uo.  219,  discusses  methods  aixd  raaterials  for 
seed  treatment.    Both  may  "be  obtained  "by  writing  to  ,  Extension 

Service,  College  of  Agriculture. 

#  #   7f  # 

(Editors'  ITote:     If  you  do  not  have  copies  of  the  aljove  puDlications 

they  may  Toe  olotained  in  S'-if f  icient  numlser  through  the 
Extension  Service,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  T?ashington,  D.  C.) 
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^  UIHTED  STATES  DEPAP.TivElTT  Or  AC-RI CULTURE 

Ezttension  Service,  Office  of  Information,  and 
Agricolt-'Jiral  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

EELIiaSS:     I-imediate  Weekly  lTev;s  Series,  IIo.  23-9 

EXCLUSIVE  TO  State  extension  editors. 

POULTRY  COITGHSSS  VISITORS 
TO  SEE  EAiviOUS  CHEES  WOM 
III  TRAlISPAHEl^  KITCHEITS 

One  of  the  most  complete  consiomer  programs  ever  held  is  "being  planned  for 

the  TTorld's  Poultry-  Congress  to  ^oe  held  in  Clevela-id,  J-jIj  23  to  Au^ist  7,  1939, 

according  to 

Llodern  and  up-to-the-minute  methods  of  preparation  of  egg  and  poultry  dishes 
and  unusual  uses  will  De  presented  and  demonstrated  oy  home  economists,  housewives, 
o-nd  famous  chefs.     The  place  of  eggs  and  poultr;/-  in  a  proper  and  healthfiiJL  diet 
•.'ill  he  discussed  Dy  leading  nutrition  specialists,  dieticians,  and  doctors.  Ways 
and  means  of  more  intelligent  rj-'orchase  of  eggs  and  poultry  liy  housewives  will  "be 
discussed  and  demonstrated. 

Consumer  meetings  are  to  "be  held  morning  and  afternoon,  "beginning  Saturday 
afternoon,  J-uily  29.    These  meetings  are  scheduled  in  Consumers'  Hall  which  is 
located  in  the  south  end  of  the  Cleveland  Public  .  Audit oriijm  and  consists  of  the 
Music  Hall  and  its  spacious  lounge  lo"b"bies.     In  the  lounges  will  he  instructive 
[posters  presenting  interesting  educational  feat'ures.     Several  slide  projection 
machines  v>/ill  tell  the  stor;^  of  the  production  and  miarheting  of  eggs  and  poultry 
and  the  preparation  and  uses  of  these  products. 

In  the  Hall  of  Industry  will  "be  located  a  "Transparent  Zitchen"  v;hich  com- 
prises four  separate  kitchen  units  ''ith  glass  fronts  f^iLly  equipped  in  1940  stj^le. 
In  tv,'o  of  the  units  the  demonstrators  will  actually  prepa,re  egg  dishes  and  shov/ 
the  uses  of  eggs  in  com"binations  with  other  foods  and  in  "baking.     In  the  other  two 
units  there  will  he  demonstrated  the  preparation  for  and  proper  cooking  of  all 
94-39  (more) 
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kinds  of  poultry.     Space  is  provided  for  spectators  in  front  of  each,  unit,  and 
hostesses  '.Till  "be  present  to  answer  questions.     Chese  demonstrations  will  he  car- 
ried on  continuously  from  morning  until  night. 

xhe  Consumer  Program  has  "been  planned  and  is  "being  directed  "by  a  T\fell- 
organized  cor.mittee,  composed  of  home  economists,  industry  raemhers,  and  consumers, 
vjider  the  chairmanship  of  Lirs.  Kathryn  3ele  Jliles  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Po-oltry  Industries. 

#  #  #  # 
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imiSED  STAESS  D3PAIITI,GI\TT  OF  AGHICIILTIIR3 
Extension  Service,  Office  of  Inf or.Tiation,  and 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating, 
Washington,  E.  C. 


ESLSAS3:     Immediate  Weekly  I'Tews  Series,  No.  24-9 

SICCLUSI'^/S  TO  State  extension  editors  in  Tex.  ,  OlcLa.  ,  Ark.  ,  La. 

SXTSNSION  LEA2EHS  ^♦^'^'T^  F^' A  F?"^ 

TO  DISCUSS  PHOBLSaS  f  .  ^nki^ 

AT  TSXA2KAM  ISZlTIKa    /         JAN  3  1 1939 

Director  ,  of  the    -">'•  Agrici 

( State) 

tural  Extension  Service  and  several  of  his  coworkers  will  attend  an  annioal 
regional  extension  workers'  conference  at  Texarkana,  Texas,  Pelsruary  6  and 
7,  to  discuss  Southern  farm  and  home  problems  and  the  training  of  exten- 
sion T'orkers  for  a  broader  agricultural  program,  the  Director  announced 
here  this  weeLc, 

Scheduled  to  appear  on  the  program  are  Reuhen  3righam,  Assistant 
Director  of  Extension  work,  rl.  R.  Tollev,  Chief  of  the  Sureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,   I.  77.  Duggan,  Director  of  the  AAA.  Southern  Division, 
Dr.   0.  Z.  3a.:er  and  others  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as 
Director    and  a  large  nujnher  of  State  extension  workers. 

Extension  specialists  and  supervisors  who  are  working  largely  v/ith 

land-use  planning,  agronomy,  forestry,  and  farri  management  in  Arkansas, 

Louisiana,  Otiahoma,  and  Texas  will  attend  the  conference.     Tj-_ose  from 

  to  attend  will  oe   . 

(State) 


Note;  Copy  of  the  tentative  program  is  attached. 
(Jan.  21,  1939.  ) 
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DIVISION  OF 
COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


January  24,  1939. 

TO  EXTENSION  EDITORS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  REGION: 

You  protalily  already  know  that  the  regional  Extension  Con- 
ferences this  year  will  be  held  at  Texarkana,  Texas,  and  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  instead  of  in  connection  with  the  Southern  Agricultural 
Workers'  meeting  in  New  Orleans, 

^e  assume  that  you  ordinarily  wo-ald  make  plans  to  prepare 
news  releases  covering  your  State's  participation  in  one  of  these 
conferences.     However,  we  are  hoping  to  report  the  meeting  as 
widely  as  possihle  in  the  press  and  are  enclosing  a  suggested  re- 
lease in  the  event  that  the  conference  may  have  "been  overlooked 
in  the  consideration  of  other  matters.     You  may  wish  to  modify 
this  release  in  the  light  of  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  conference 
program  and  adapt  it  to  use  in  your  State. 


Yours  very  truly, 


In  Charge,  Visual  Instruction 
and  Editorial  Section. 

Enclosures, 
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imiSD  STATES  DSPAHTI/ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Extension  Service,  Office  of  Information,  and 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating 
Washington,  D.  C. 

RELEASE:     Iiiimediate  Weekly  News  Series,  No.  25-9 

EXCLUSIVE  TO  State  extension  editors  in  Ala.,  Fla.  ,  G-a.  ,  Miss.,  N.  C.  , 
S.  C,  Tenn.  ,  and  Va. 

EXTENSION  LEADERS  #.  inMQiinqQ 

TO  DISCUSS  PROBLEMS       f    '     JAN  t5  1  1^-  - 
IT  KNOXYILLS  ivSSTING-V  ^ 

Director   of  the  J_^^^^^^^^'^^^''kgvi- 

( State) 

cultural  Extension  Service  and  several  of  his  coworkers  will  attend  an 
annual  extension  workers'  conference  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Eehruary  9  and 
10,  to  discuss  Southern  farm  and  home  prohlems  and  the  training  of  ex- 
tension v/orkers  for  a  "broader  agricultural  program,  the  Director 
announced  here  this  week. 

Scheduled  to  appear  on  the  program  are  Reuhen  Brigham,  Assistant 
Director  of  Extension  Work,  E.  R.  Tolley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  I.  W.  Duggan,  Director  of  the  AAA  Southern  Division, 
W.  G-.  Einn,  Director  of  the  AAA  East-Central  Division,  Dr.  0.  E.  Baker 

and  others  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  Director   

  and  a  numher  of  State  extension  workers. 

Extension  specialists  and  supervisors  who  are  working  largely 
with  land-use  planning,  agronomy,  forestry,  farm  management,  and  agri- 
cultural engineering  in  Alahama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  will  attend  the  con- 
ference.    Those  from  to  attend  will  he 

( State) 


Note:     Cop3^  of  the  tentative  program  is  attached. 

(Jan.  21 »  1939.) 
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IBTITSD  STATES  DEPARTI/CEInT  07  AGHICULT'JHS 
Extension  Service,  Office  of  Information,  and 
Agricciltural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

ESLEASE:     I..u-;iediate  Weekly  News  Series,  No.  26-9 

DISTRIBUTION:    EXCLUSITE  TO  State  Extension  Editors  in  the  Southern  States. 

HIGH  RURAL  BIRTH  RATE 

CREATES  hlAJOR  PROBIEI/IS 
EOR  STA:E  YOUITC-  PEOPLE 

The  high  birth  rate  among  the  rural  population  of  the  Southern  States,  along 
with  that  of  other  rirral  sections  of  the  Nation,   is  creating  major  prohlems  which 
rural  youth  must  face  in  making  intelligent  plans  for  lifetime  occupations,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor,   of  the  S^jreau  of  Agricioltural  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agric-alture . 

The  migration  of  rural  youth  to  towns  and  cities  of  A-^:ierica  -  14,000,000 
since  1910  -  has  heen  seriously  retarded  "by  -unemployment  in  cities  since  1930, 
Dr.  Taylor  pointed  out.     The  result  has  been  a  "backing  up"  of  population  in  rural 
areas  which  has  caused  the  creation  of  smaller  farm  units,  m.ore  intensive  soil 
cultivation  and,   in  many  cases,  a  decline  in  the  standard  of  living. 

This  condition  presents  a  problem  no  previous  generation  of  Anerican  youth 
has  had  to  face,  the  sociologist  stated.     Ke  emphasized  that  farm^ing  does  not  have 
the  capacity  to  absorb  an  ever-increasing  population  and  to  maintain  it  on  a  satis- 
factory plane  of  living. 

A  decrease  in  rural  popxilaticn  pressure  was  predicted  through  renewed  migra- 
tion from  far.us,  as  soon  as  more  opportunities  for  nonagricviltural  employment 
develop.     Dr.  Taylor  suggested  that  rural  schools,  anticipating  this  migration  to 
the  cities,  might  'viselj'^  place  greater  emphasis  on  vocational  training  for  non- 
agricultm-al  occupations,  thus  giving  their  students  better  training  for  lifetime 

work.  At  the  same  time,  he  said  that  it  would  not  be  fair  or  just  to  e:qpect  farm 
people  and  farm  taxes  to  pay  for  such  training,  when  urban  communities  '.'./o-ald  reap 
almost  all  the  benefits  through  obtaining  better-equipped  workers. 
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Extension  Service,  Office  of  Information,  and 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating., 

Washington,  D.  C.  -  -;-.,..,„,.. 

ESISASS:     Imi.iediate  TJeekly  News  Series,  No.  27-9 

DIST3.I£UTI0N:    SXCLUSIVS  TO  State  Extension  Editors  in  Ehode  Island 
and  Massachusetts. 

EXPEESSES 


LIKELIHOOD  OE  MORE 
PA?.T-TII\ffl  EAEMING 

An  increase  in  part-time  farming  in   may  result  as  increas- 

( StateT" 

i:ig  numbers  of  older  people  seek  to  supplement  their  nonagricultural  incomes  through 
farming,  says  of  the  State  Extension  Service. 

Pointing  out  that  in  some  areas  a  large  migration  to  farms  occiorred  from 

1930  to  1955,  particularly  oy  part-time  farmers,    said  agriculture 

throughoiit  the  Nation  aided  in  cushioning  the  shock  of  urhan  unemployment  and  of 
enforced  changes  in  industrial  occupation. 

Because  of  a  preference  for  younger  men  in  industry',  he  said,   there  may  con- 
tinue to  "be  a  large  numher  of  older  persons  seeking  to  gain  at  least  part  of  their 
livelihood  through  farming.    As  the  proportions  of  older  persons  increases,  there 
may  iDe  an  increased  demand  for  tracts  of  land  for  part-time  farming,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  supplementing  income  from  nonfarm  employment,  "but  also  from  relief  or 
old-age  assistance  incomes. 

Age  levels  of  farmers  near  industrial  areas,  said,  reveal  the 

marked  influence  of  part-time  farming  operations,  the  1930  census  showing  that  in 
Bhode  Island,  for  example,  nearly  one-half  of  the  farmers  were  55  or  older  and 
nearly  three-fourths  had  passed  their  45th  "birthday.  Eignores  for  the  whole  country, 
on  the  other  hand,  showed  less  than  one-third  were  55  or  older,  and  only  slightly 
more  than  one-half  were  45.  The  proportion  of  older  farmers  is  growing,  however, 
it  was  explained,  since  those  45  or  older  now  constitute  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
103-39  (more) 


national  population,  whereas  in  1890  the  proportion  was  one-sixth. 

Net  mie;ration  of  farmers  to  cities  totaled  nearly  6,000,000  T:etween  1920 
and  1930,  aloout  500,000  per  year.  Such  migration  for  the  period  1930-40  is  not 
expected  to  "be  more  than  1,750,000,  despite  continued  high  "birth  rates  on  farms. 

#  #  #  # 
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u:ti::'sd  statss  depaetivsit?  oj  aghicul-tufj: 

Extension  Service,  Office  of  Inf oraation,  and 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating, 
ii7asiiingt on,  D.  C. 


3SLSAS5:     Ir/u-nediate  T7eeklj'  News  Series,  I'o.  28-9 

LIS2III3'X:I01T:    EXCLUSIl/H  TO  State  Extension  editors  in  ITew  England  States. 


s:tgla:^id  states 

FACE  1C:T7  PH03LEIv1S 

IIT  POPULATION  SHIETS 


If  the  present  "birth  and  death  rates  continue,  the  larger  cities  of  New 
England  as  v/ell  as  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation  will  experience  a  decrease  in  popula- 
tion and  1)6  confronted  v/ith  new  prolDlems  in  i^op^olation  adjustment,  Conrad  TaeulDer, 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  said  recently , 

The  rapid  grov'/th  of  New  England  cities,  according  to  Dr.  Taeu'Der,  nearly 
kept  pace  ■..'ith  the  rapid  development  after  1390  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
the  additional  pop'olation  "being  contri'buted  from  other  States  and  other  countries. 

In  three  States  of  New  England  -  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  -  popula- 
tion grovv'th  has  "been  slow  and  emigration  to  other  States  the  nole.     In  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  Hliode  Island  -  especially  in  the  areas  tributary  to  Boston 
and  New  York  City  -  population  growth  has  "been  rapid  and  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of 
the  country.     The  latter  three  States  have  received  migrants  from,  other  States  and 
coixntries  in  rather  large  num'oers. 

Migration  from  farms,  however,  has  slowed  down  since  1330,  Dr.  Taeuoer  added, 
and  in  some  areas  there  has  "been  a  m^ovement  from  towns  and  cities  toward  farms.  In 
the  decade  from  1930  to  1940  the  net  migration  from  farms  to  cities  may  l^e  no  more 
than  1,750,000,  or  less  than  a  third  as  much  as  d^uring  the  twenty's  when  there  were 
nearly  5,000,000  migrants  from  fairnis. 

A  pronounced  movement  to  the  land  took  place  in  New  England  'oetween  1930  and 
1935,  the  econo:.:ist  said.     He  pointed  out  that  the  1935  census  in  Hiiode  Island 
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showed  that  one  out  of  every  eiglit  persons  then,  on  far.Tis  had  not  lived  on 'a  fstrni 
in  1930.    He  related  this  fact  to  the  growth  of  part-time  farming  T3y  families  that 
had  some  industrial  occupation,  as  well  as  to  other  factors,  notahly  the  outward 
migration  of  the  cotton  textile  industry. 

Hiiode  Island  and  Massachusetts  have  felt  this  migration  most  sharply,  he 
finds,  the  number  of  active  spindles  in  those  States  declining  ahout  60  percent  in 
the  10  years  prior  to  1935.     Stating  that  workers  as  a  rule  do  not  migrate  with 
migrating  industries,  he  outlined  this  situation  as  a  prohlem  in  adjustment  which 
faces  New  England  cities.    A  part  of  the  solution  is  "being  found  through  develop- 
ment of  other  industries. 

Development  of  part-tim.e  farming  "by  industrial  '^'orkers,  or  of  suhsistence 
farming  outside  industrial  areas,  was  cited'"^  as  one  of  the  ways  in  which  agri- 
culture has  lessened  the  severity  of  adjustment  from  one  industrial  occupation  to 
another,  and  has  helped  in  cases  of  long-time  unemployment. 

#  #  #  # 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTI^BNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Extension  Service,  Office  of  Information,  and 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating 
Washington,  D.  C, 


RELEASE:  Immediate 
DISTRIBUTION:     EXCLUSIVE  TO  State 
extension  editors. 


Weekly  News  Series ^  No,  29-9 


SOUTHERN  REGION 


SOIL  BUILDING  IN  '39 
IS  ENCOURAGED  BY 
A.  A.  A.  PROGRAMS 


Farming  operations  for  1939  should  "be  planned  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  assistance  offered  by  the  farm  program  for  soil-huilding  practices. 


A.  A.  A. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  decide  which  practices  you  want  to  use  this  year 
to  conserve  and  improve  your  soil,"  he  states, 

"There  are  probahly  a  numher  of  things  you  have  been  considering  for 
building  up  your  farm  but  up  to  this  time  your  finances  may  not  have  permit- 
ted you  to  put  those  practices  in  operation.     The  A.  A.  A.  program  is  your 
opportunity,     A  sum  of  money  is  made  available  for  each  farm  under  this  pro- 
gram, for  assistance  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  approved 
practices. 


of  your  farm  that  is  being  badly  damaged  by  erosion  but  have  not  felt  that 
yon  could  spare  the  money  for  the  necessary  seedlings.     Under  the  soil-build- 
ing feature  of  the  progrs^m,  assistance  toward  carrying  out  this  practice  will 
be  allowed  you  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  per  acre,  up  to  the  amount  available  for 
your  farm.    Assistance  for  other  practices,   such  as  terracing,  liming,  seed- 
ing legumes,  green-manure  crops  turned  under,  contotir  listing,  strip-cropping 
and  establishing  pastures,  is  allowed  at  comparable  rates. 

Details  of  the  approved  practices  and  rates  of  a.ssistance  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  county  office  of  the  agricultural  conservation  association 
or  from  a  member  of  the  county  or  commanity  committee. 


according  to 


State  administrative  officer  of  the 


II 


Maybe  you  have  been  wanting  to  protect  with  a  stand  of  trees  a  piece 
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U!:rTED  STATES  DSPAilT^^Il!•T  OF  AGRICULTUHE  q^C) 
Extension  Service,  Office  of  Information  and    f  £B  ^  ^ 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating^,_^.^-^(uV^*^* 
Washington,  D.  C.  4:^T,rt*l^: " 

RELEASE:     Immediate  Weekly  News  Series,  No.  30-9 

DISTRIBUTION:     EXCLUSIVE  TO  State 

extension  editors  in  all         WESTiRN  REGION 

States  except  North  Dakota. 

WHEAT  "CCTERAGE" 
MAY  BE  ADJUSTED 
IN  "WINTER"  AREAS 

Additional  time  to  comply  with  1S39  v;heat  acreage  allotments  will 

he  granted  to  farmers  v/ho  unintentionally  ovcrplanted  winter  wheat  hy  a 

small  margin  and  could  not  dispose  of  the  "overage"  because  they  were  not 

informed  before  the  December  15  deadline,  declares 

(Chairman,  member,  or 

 ,  of  the  State  AAA  committee, 

executive  officer) 

In  such  cases,  the  farmer  will  be  notified  of  the  extent  of  his 

overplanting  and  may  be  granted  a  redetermination  of  his  acreage  after 

being  given  a  reasonable  time  to  make  the  adjustment, 

Mr,  points  out,  however,  that  in  order  to  ex- 


pedite 1939  v/heat  parity  payments,  redeterminations  must  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  no  event  can  they  be  made  later  than  May  1  (April  15  in 
New  Mexico). 

"With  the  1938  wheat  crop  the  fourth  largest  on  record,"   

says,  "wheat  acreage  adjustment  is  vitally  important  this  year  if  we  are 
to  avoid  unsaleable  surpluses,     AAA  allotments  are  designed  to  conserve 
soil  fertility  vihile  meeting  the  surplus  problem  by  producing  only  enough 
for  domestic  and  export  requirements  and  a  normal  carry-over." 

This  liberalization  applies  only  (l)  in  the  case  of  farms  where 

the  excess  is  not  more  than  5  acres  or  3  percent,  v/hichever  is  the  larger, 
and  the  operator  v/as  not  notified  of  the  excess  acreage  before  December  15, 
and  (2)  v;here  farmers  received  erroneous  notice  of  their  1939  wheat  acre- 
age allotment  and  the  corrected  notice  calling  for  a  decreased  allotment 
did  not  reach  the  operator  before  December  15, 
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UITITSD  STATES  DSPARTMSNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Extension  Service,  Office  of  Information  and    'J[B  3  ^^^^ 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Si^^abtme^i^^^ 

RELEASE:  Immediate  '  WEEKLY  EEWS  SERIES  NO.  31-9 

DISTRIBUTION:     EXCLUSIVE  TO  State 

extension  editors  in         ALL  TOBACCO  STATES 
Ala.,  Conn.,  Ark.,  Ela.  ,  C-a.  ,   111.,  Ind, ,  Kans. , 
Zy. ,  Mass.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  N.  H. ,  N.  Y. ,  N.  C. ,  Ohio, 
Okla. ,  Pa.,  S.  C. ,  Tenn. ,  ?t.,  Ya. ,  W.  Va. ,  and  Wis. 

ACREAGE  IN  TOBACCO 

ALLOTMENT'  FOR  STATE 

SET  FOR  '39  PROGRAM 

's                                    toliacco  acreage  allotment,  under 
(  State)           (Kind  of  to"bacco) 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  is   ^acres. 


(No. )  (State  executive 

 ,  announces. 

officer  or  AAA  committeeman) 

(Note:     List  acreage  for  other  kinds  of  tobacco  if  grown  in  the 

State). 

The  allotment  for   represents  the  State's  share  of  the  nation- 

(Stato) 

al  allotment  for   tohacco  provided  in  the  1939 

(Kind  or  kinds  of  tohacco) 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program.     The  State  allotment  (for  each  kind  of 

tobacco)  will  "be  divided  among  counties  and  individual  farms  within  the  Stat 

In  the  case  of  Burley  tobacco,  the  1939  national  acreage  allotments 

are  larger  than  those  anticipated  at  the  time  the  1939  program  was  announced 

owing  to  the  fact  that  information  now  available  indicates  a  substantially 

smaller  1938  production  of  Burley  than  was  previously  estimated.     The  1939 

allotments  for    tobacco  represent  a  division  among  the  States 

(Other  kinds) 

of  national  acreage  allotments  originally  provided  for  in  the  1939  program. 
Farmers  planting  within  their  acreage  allotments  v;xll  be  eligible  for 

payments  provided  by  the  1939  program. 

(Note:     Fill  in  figures  for  individual  State  from  attached  sheets 

and  adapt  story  for  local  use). 
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Flue-Cured  To"bacco 

State  Allotment 

Alatama  500  acres 

Florida  14,600  " 

Georgia  86,000  " 

North  Carolina  588,500  " 

South  Carolina  96,000  " 

Virginia  90,000  " 

National  Reserve  8,800  " 

U.  S.  TOTAL   884,400  " 

Burley  Tobacco 

State                          Allotment  State  Allotment 

Alabama                             177  Acres  Ohio  14,082  Acres 

Arkansas                            67      "  Oklahoma  6  " 

Georgia                             157      "  South  Carolina  112  " 

Illinois                             45      "  Tennessee  66,468  " 

Indiana                      11,  112      "  Virginia  11,292  " 

Kansas                               475      "  West  Virginia  4,345  " 

Kentucky                   277,191        "  National  Reserve         5,000  " 

Missouri                       6,094        "  U.  S. TOTAL  405,000  " 
North  Carolina             8,377  " 
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Tire-Cured  and  Dark  Air-Cured  To^bacco 


State 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

U.  S.  Total 


State 
Connecticut 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
New  Hampshire 


Allotment 

473  Acres 
83,578 
100 
51,948 
24,001 
160,1 00 


Cigar  Filler  and  Binder  Tohacco 


Allotment 
12,051  Acres 
20 
133 
4,961 
760 
47 


State 
New  York 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

U.  S.  TOTAL 


Allotment 
1,087  Acres 

17,487 

26,532 
35 

24,887 


88,000 


State 


Georgia- Florida  Type  62 


Florida 
Georgia 

National  Reserve 

U.  S.  TOTAL 


#  #  # 


Allotment 
2,349  Acres 
551  " 
100  " 


3,000 
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Okla. ,  S.  C. ,  Tenn. ,  Va. ,  W.  Va. 

NSW  BURLEY  EARMS 

ARE  ALLOTTED LIMITED 
ACREAGE  FOR  1939 

Proced;ire  for  establishing  hurley- toha ceo  acreage  allotments  under  the 
1939  Af^ri cultural  Conservation  Program  for  farms  on  which  tohacco  is  grown  in 
1939  for  the  first  time  since  1934  has  "been  released  to  county  offices, 

,  announced  today. 

(State  executive  officer  or  .lAA  coramitt.oGman) 

The  total  acreage  allotment  for  such  farms  in  1939  will  he  limited  to 

not  more  than  5,000  acres,  or  approximately  1  percent  of  the  1939  national 
acreage  allotment  for  hurley  tohacco.     Each  new  farm  is  required  to  meet  defi- 
nite conditions  in  order  to  qualify  for  an  allotment. 

Mr.   ooints  out  that  the  policy  on  allotments  for  new  farms 

is  in  keeping  with  recommendations  of  representative  tohacco  growers  at  recent 
conferences.     The  views  expressed  at  the  conferences  and  hy  farmers  generally 
show  that  many  farmer 3  want  to  hejin  tohacco  production  hecause  of  favorahle 
prices  in  tho  past  5  years,  and  many  regular  tobacco  farmer^s  v;ant  to  expand 
their  production.     This  is  likely  to  result  in  serious  overproduction  in  1939 
if  growing  conditions  are  average.     Because  of  this  situation,  it  will  not  he 
poGsihle  to  give  much  consideration  to  increased  plantings  of  tohacco  in  1939 
above  recent  years  on  new  farms  or  on  old  farms,  if  regular  tohacco  growers 
are  to  be  helped  by  the  program. 

Old  tobacco  farms  already  are  capable  of  producing  annually,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  over  one- third  more  tobacco  than  the  present  annual  consumptinn 
of  hurley  tobacco.     Therefore,  the  new  farm  allotments  are  intended  to  take  care 
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of  the  limited  mimber  of  cases  where  tohacco  farmers  have  lost  the  farms  which 
they  had  previously  operated  or  are  just  "beginning  operation  for  themselves 
of  farms  on  which  no  tobacco  has  been  grown  in  recent  years. 

The  procedtixe  for  establishing  new  farm  allotments  for  1939  specifies 
the  following  six  conditions  to  he  met  by  the  farmer  in  qualifying  for  an  al- 
lotment: 

1,  Filing  on  a  prescribed  form,  an  application  for  an  allotment  with  the 
county  agricultural  conservation  committee  of  the  county    in  which  the  farm  is 
located  not  later  than  March  1. 

2,  Experience  in  growing  tobacco  for  2  years  or  more  during  the  past  5 

years, 

3,  Living  on  the  farm  and  if  he  is  not  the  owner,  buying  the  farm  or 
renting  it  for  cash  and  supplying  the  machinery,  work  stock,  and  finances  for 
the  operation  of  the  farm, 

4,  Space  available  on  the  farm  for  curing  tobacco. 

5,  Farming  is  the  chief  source  of  income  upon  which  the  applicant  de- 
pends for  his  livelihood,  and  the  particular  farm  for  v±iich  the  allotment  is  re- 
quested is  the  only  farm  owned  or  operated  by  him  on  which  burley  tobacco  is 
produced, 

6,  At  least  10  acres  of  cropland  in  the  farm, 

#  #  # 
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and  N.  Mex. ) 


EDITOR:  It  should  Toe  noted  that  the  5-  : 
minute  weel-i;'"  program,  just  inaugurated,: 
is  not  availaole  to  stations  in  Oklahoma: 
and  Texas  nor  in  western  Arkansas  and  : 
western  Louisiana.  : 

COTTOiT  I^IARKET 
-KS^S  3Y  RADIO 

TO  3S  SXPAIvIDED 

Distrioution  of  cotton  market  nev/s  "by  radio  will  iDe  expanded  dujring  the  1939 
cotton  season,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  this  week. 

Cotton  futujres  prices  for  near  active  months  will  he  released  four  times 
daily,  with  a  daily  res"ame  after  the  close  of  the  market.     This  service,  inau-gurated 
during  the  1958  season,  was  originally  planned  for  the  height  of  the  marketing 
season  only,  "but  is  "being  continued  on  a  year-round  "basis.     The  price  information 
is  made  available  at  10:05  a.  m. ,  12:05  p.  m. ,  2:05  p.  m. ,  and  3:05  p.  m. ,  daily, 
(eastern  standard  time)  when  futures  markets  are  open.     It  is  provided  to  a  press 
association  \7ith  Hation-'.vide  coverage  and  flashed  to  radio  stations  covering  :iost 
of  the  Cotton  Belt.     A  summary  of  the  day's  cotton  markets  is  released  at  4:15  p.  m. 
(eastern  standard  time),  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  release  is  at  12:55  p.  m. 

Cotton  futiares  prices  also  will  "be  "broadcast.  Department  cotton  officials 
said,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  portion  of  the  National  Earm  and  Home  Hour. 
This  progra"  is  oroadcast  daily  "beginning  at  12:30  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time. 

■The  Department  also  announced  the  inauguration,  this  month,  of  a  weelcly  5- 
minute  radio  program  relating  to  cotton  and  competing  fihers.     This  "broadcast  will 
"be  heard  on  Wednesday  of  each  week  during  the  15-minute  period  hetween  1:15  and 
1:30  p.  m, ,  eastern  standard  time,  over  the  Southeastern  and  Pacific  Coast  IOC 
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networks,  following  the  regular  Nation-wide  Farm  and  Home  program.     The  information 
will  "be  transmitted  from  Washington.     The  first  of  the  series,  broadcast  on  Fehru- 
ary  1,  dealt  with  cotton  acreages  -  the  areas  devoted  to  cotton  over  the  entire 
world  and  their  relation  to  the  American  crop.     Broadcasts  during  the  next  few 
weeks  will  includ  world  cotton  yields,  production  and  supplies,  consumption  and 
stocks,  the  classification  service  for  communities  organized  to  improve  their 
cotton,  and  cotton  quality-improvem.ent  and  seed  hreeding. 

Interest  in  receiving  cotton  market  news  "by  radio  during  the  past  season  was 
stim-ulated,  Department  officials  said,  hy  inauguration  of  the  classing  service  for 
cotton  quality-improvement  groups.     "Daily  market  news  information,"  it  was  stated, 
"aided  growers  in  determining  price  differences  oetween  central  markets  and  local 
markets,  and  also  the  extent  to  which  premiums  and  discounts  are  reflected  in  price; 
paid  to  growers." 

Cotton  market  news  also  is  fiirnished  to  growers  each  week  "by  mail.  Anyone 
wishing  to  receive  the  weekly  cotton-market  summaries  should  write  to  the  nearest 
office  of  the  Department's  Bureau  of  Agric-'oltural  Economics  in  the  field,  and  have 
his  name  placed  on  the  mailing  list.     There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 

The  following  field  offices  issue  the  weekly  cotton  market  suminaries: 

Atlanta,  Georgia, 

Cotton  Market  News  Service, 
Div3.sion  of  Cotton  iviarketing, 
P.   0.  Box  4027. 

Memphis,  Tennessee, 

Cotton  Market  News  Service, 
Division  of  Cotton  '/.arketing, 
P.   0.  Box  353. 

Dallas ,  Texas, 

Cotton  liarket  News  Service, 
Division  of  Cotton  Marketing, 
P.   0.  Box  1366. 

#  #  # 

January  31,  1939. 
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COST  or  TTASHIIJC-  APPLSS 

Sach  7car  apple  grovrers  spend  atout  $17,500,000  in  controlling  the  cod- 
ling noth  -  the  grep-test  a^ioimt  spent  for  controlling  exi-j  one  crop  pest  in  the 
country.    Lead  arsenate  has  oeen  the  stand- insecticide  for  nan^  years,  out 
it  has  one  oig  drav^oach.    The  farner  pays  to  put  it  on,  and  also  paj's  to  v/asli 
it  off  "before  the  apples  are  sold. 

Ly  the  use  of  a,  spraj^  in  which  the  l:asic  material  is  nicotine  the  cash- 
ing jolt  may  "be  eliminated  or  simplified,   says  extension 

entomologist  of  the  College  of  Agric-.J-tToro .     This  spray  ha,s 

given  good  results  in  5  years  of  e;cperLmental  '.'.'ork  in  southern  Indiana  and  else- 
vmere  "by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology''  and  Plant  Quarantine  and  "oy  certain  of  the 
State  experiment  stations. 

  apple  growers  ma;,'  want  to  tr?'  a  small-scale  demonstra- 

"^TState) 

tion  of  their  ov/n  this  year.    The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  developed 
what  is  Icnov.'n  as  the  "tank-mix  nicot ine-Dentonite  spray.''     The  formula  for  100 
t;;,allons  at  full  strength  calls  for  1  pint  of  40  percent  nicotine  sialphate,  5 
pounds  of  T7yo;aing  "bentonite,  and  1  q"aart  of  soyoean  oil. 

Lentonite,  a  fine  cla;"  that  causes  the  nicotine  to  adhere  to  the  f  r-ait , 
does  not  mix  readily  with  water.     :,'r.  recommends  that  the  s^ray 

tani:  "be  filled  with  water  to  the  top  of  the  a,gitator.    The  nicotine  sviphate  is 
poiured  in  oefore  the  motor  is  started.     Then,  with  the  agitator  running,  the 
hentonite  is  poured  in  slowly  a,nd  follov/ed  with  the  soybean  oil  before  the  tanic 
is  filled  '.'ith  v/ater. 
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In  orchard  tests  in  southern  Indiana  and  Washington  the  same  nijunlDer  of 
sprays  per  season  gave  "better  control  of  the  codling  moth  with  nicotine  than 
with  lead  arsenate.    There  is  a  gradioal  "ouild  up"  of  nicotine  on  the  fruit 
after  the  first  spray  v/hich  maJces  it  possilole  to  reduce  the  quantity  in  later 
sprays.    But,  in  the  relatively  long  interval  "between  the  last  spray  and  harvest 
the  nicotine  residue  drops  "below  o'bjectiona'ble  figures.    The  "bentonite  residue 
is  sometines  conspicuous  enough  to  require  washing  or  wiping,  but  this  is  rarely 
as  diffic-olt  as  the  removal  of  heav^^'  residues  of  lead  arsenate,  especially  when 
used  with  "deposit-builders." 

?irst  cost  of  the  nicotine  spray  is  above  that  for  lead  arsenate,  Mr. 

  points  out.     But  with  less  "stung"  fruit,  and  deduction  of 

part  of  or  all  the  cost  of  washing,  total  savings  generall;^  offset  the  extra 
cost  of  nicotine.    TJith  a  full  crop  it  even  may  be  cheaper. 

#  #  # 


7eb.  3,  1939. 
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COLGilERCIAL  FARM 

ACREAGE  ALLOTMEKT 

IS  MADE  IN  COUNTIES 


State  administrative  officer  of  the  Agri- 


c-alt;aral  Adjustment  Administration,  reports  that  the  following  coimties  in 


ta"ble,  peanut,  and  Irish  potato  counties  (omit  classifications  where  necessary) 
under  the  '1939  Agricultural  Conservation  Program: 


Commercial  vegetable  coujities: 

Florida  —  Alachua,  Bradford,  Broward,  Collier,  Dade,  De  Soto, 
Escambia,  Flagler,  Glades,  Hardee,  Hendry,  Hernando,  Highlands, 
Hillshorough,  Indian  River,  Lake,  Lee,  Levy,  Manatee,  Marion, 
Okeechohee,  Orange,  Osceola,  Palm  Beach,  Polk,  Putnam,  St.  Johns, 
St.  Lucie,  Sarasota,  Seminole,  Sumter,  Union,  and  Volusia. 

Louisiana  —  Jefferson,  Orleans,  Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St.  Johns,  and  Tangipahoa. 

Mississippi  —  Copiah,  and  Hinds. 

(Recommend ' t ions  were  received  from  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas  that  no  counties  'De  designated 
in  those  States  as  commercial  vegetable  counties  in  1939.) 

Commercial  peanut  counties: 

Alabama  —  Barbour,  Bullock,  Butler,  Coffee,  Conecuh,  Covington, 
Crenshav;,  Dale,  Escambia,  Geneva,  Henry,  Houston,  Lee,  Monroe,  Mont- 
gomery, Pike,  and  Russell. 

Florida  —  Jackson  and  Holmes. 

Georgia  —  All  counties  in  Georgia. 

Texas  —  Atascosa,  Bexar,  Comanche,  Eastland,  Frio,  La  Salle, 
Medina,  and  Wilson. 


,  have  been  officially  designated  as  commercial  vege- 


( State) 
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Coniniercial  Iri  "  '^-potato  coujities: 

South  Carolina  —  Beaufort,  Charleston,  Colleton,  Hampton, 
Horry,  Jasper,  and  Orangeburg. 

G-eorgia  —  Chatham. 

(Recommendations  were  received  from  Alaliama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  that  no  counties  he  desig- 
nated in  those  States  as  commercial  potato  counties  in  1939.) 

Tlie  1939  program  authorizes  individual  farm  acreage  allotments  for  com- 
mercial vegetahles  in  the  designated  coii-mercial  vegetable  counties;  for  peanuts 
in  the  designated  commercial  peanut  counties;  and  for  Irish  potatoes  in  the 
designated  commercial  potato  counties.    (Omit  classification  where  necessary.) 

Payments  on  commercial  vegetables  vdll  be  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  acre 
of  the  cominercial  vegetable  allotment.     The  payment  rate  on  peanuts  will  be 
15  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  this  rate  will  apply  to  the  normal  yield  of  the 
peanut  allotment.     On  Irish  potatoes  the  payment  rate  is  3  cents  per  bushel, 
applicable  to  the  normal  yield  of  the  potato  allotment.     (Omit  classifications 
where  necessary. )    Acreage  allotments  and  normal  yields  are  established  by  the 
county  committees  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  program. 

It  shou3.d  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  no  conservation  payments  of 
any  kind  will  be  made  under  the  1939  program  on  farms  where  the  cotton  acreage 
allotment  is  knowingly  overplanted,  and  that  provision  is  made  for  deductions 
from  the  payments  in  all  other  cases  in  which  crop  acreage  allotments  are  over- 
planted. 

#  #  # 
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DAI/IAGE  TO  Y/HEAT 

mOER  1939  POLICIES 
SHOULD  BE  REPORTED 

Vfheat  growers  in  County  who  have  taken  out  "all-risk" 

crop  insurance  on  their  1939  crop  has  "been  notified  that  any  damage  to  insijred 
wheat  acreage  should  be  reported  promptly  to  the  county  committee  in  order  that 
adjustments  may  he  made. 

A  farmer  who  "believes  his  insured  wheat  crop  has  heen  damaged  to  the 
extent  that  he  will  claim  an  indemnity  can  start  the  adjustment  machinery  work- 
ing      advising  the  coujity  committee  on  a  form  provided  for  that  purpose,  PCI-7, 

"Notice  of  Damage  During  G-rowing  Season,"  according  to   

Chairman  of  the  County  A. CP.  Committee.     If  a  policy  holder  'believes  his 
entire  crop  is  damaged  "beyond  recovery  and  wants  to  use  the  land  for  some 
other  puj-posG,  he  should  fill  out  Form  ECI-8,   "1^'otice  Before  Harvest  of  Removal, 
Transfer,  or  Other  Use  of  TPneat  Crop."    Both  of  these  forms  have  "been  fujrnished 
to  all  policy  holders,  says 

According  to  the  recent  adjustment  procedure  issued  "by  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  crop  losses  classified  as  "total  crop  losses"  and  "su'b- 
stantially  total  crop  losses"  suffered  "by  insured  growers  can  be  adjucted  prior 

to  harvest,  said.     In  the  case  of  total  losses  it  will  be 

possible  for  the  farmer  to  submit  proof  of  loss  statement  for  the  entire  insured 
amount.     In  case  of  a  loss  ivhich  makes  it  impracticable  further  to  care  for  the 
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crop,  proof  of  loss  will  be  'based  on  an  appraisal  rdth  talces  into  accoujit 
the  arao-ujit  of  production  that  might  be  expected  from  the  damaged  crop.  In 
both  cases,  after  the  adjustment  of  the  loss  the  r:;rower  may  put  the  land  to 
other  use.    IThere  losses  are  not  severe  enough  to  v;arrant  putting  the  land  to 
another  use,  final  adjustment  will  be  made  at  the  time  the  crop  is  threshed 
and  the  actual  yield  is  determined. 

Actual  pajTnent  of  claims  for  crop  losses  will  be  made  after  adjustment 
reports  and  statements  in  proof  of  loss  have  been  approved  by  county  and  State 
AGP  cor.'ffiiittces ,    said. 

Growers  who  are  entitled  to  indemnities  may  take  such  payments  in  the 
form  of  warehouse  receipts  for  actual  grain  or  in  the  cash  equivalent. 

t 

#  #  # 
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A  AREA  -  SOUTHERN  REGION 


HOW  AAA  PAYMENTS 

UImDER  1939  ?EOGRAI'/I 
?/ILL  BE  CALCULATED 


In  response  to  numerous  requests  from  farmers, 


State 


administrative  officer  of  the  AAA,  today  issued  detailed  information  on  the 
method  that  v;ill  he  used  in  calculating  payments  under  the  19?9  farm  program. 

In  the  first  place,  he  pointed  out,  two  separate  kinds  of  payments  will 
he  made — conservation  payments  and  price  adjustment  payments. 

Conservation  payments  are  the  regular  Triple-A  payments  authorized  each 
year  for  soil  conservation  accomplished  through  acreage  adjustments  and  the 
carrying  out  of  soil-huilding  practices.     Farmers  cooperating  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  of  the  Triple-A  in  1939  can  get  these  payments  on 
cotton,  tohacco,  rice,  v/heat,  and  in  designated  counties  in  Texas  on  peanuts; 
and,  up  to  a  given  amount  for  each  farm,  for  carrying  out  approved  soil-huild- 
ing  praxitices. 

Payments  on  cotton,  rice,  tohacco,  wheat,  and  peanuts  are  figujred  at  a 
specified  rate  per  pound  or  hushel.     This  rate  applies  to  the  normal  3d  eld  of 
the  farm's  acreage  allotment  in  each  case.     Both  the  normal  yield  and  the  acre- 
age allotment  ara  estahlished  hy  the  co^^nty  committee  in  accordance  v;ith  provi- 
sions of  the  program.     The  conservation  payment  rates  are  as  follows: 


Cotton   

Rice   

Burley  tohacco 

ITheat  

Peanut  s  


2  cents  per  pound 
10  cents  per  hundredweight 
,8  cent  per  pound 
17  cents  per  hushel 
15  cents  per  hundredweight 
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In  addition  to  the  atove  payments,  the  program  authorizes  a  national  pay- 
ment rate  of  $1.10  per  acre,  adjusted  up  or  down  according  to  the  productivity 
index  of  the  county  and  the  farm,  for  the  acreage  in  the  farm's  total  soil- 
depleting  allotment  in  excess  of  the  acreage  used  in  computing  payments  for 
cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  and  the  acreage  of  sugar  Dcets  for 
sugar  planted  in  1939. 

All  the  ahovG  payments  except  on  the  total  soil-depleting  allotment  cire 
figured  "by  multiplying  the  payment  i*atc  times  the  normal  yield  times  the  crop 
allotment.    Tor  instance,  if  a  farm  has  a  cotton  allotment  of  20  acres  and  the 
normal  yield  established  for  the  farm  is  200  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre,  the 
payment  is  2  cents  per  pound  on  4,000  pounds  (20  x  200  pounds)  or  $80. 

A  part  of  the  conservation  payment  of  a  farm  is  in  the  form  of  assistance 
for  carrying  out  soil-huilding  practices,  such  as  terracing,  liming,  seeding 
legumes,  establishing  pasture,  and  planting  forest  trees.     Each  practice  is 
measured  in  units.     Construction  of  200  linear  feet  of  terra.ce  coruits  as  one  unit; 
seeding  an  acre  of  sweetclover  counts  as  one  unit;  and  planting  an  acre  of  forest 
trees  covints  as  five  units.     The  rate  of  paj/ment  or  assistance  for  carrying  out 
those  practicos  is  $1.50  per  unit. 

This  means  a  farmer  can  get  soil-building  assistance  at  the  rate  of  $1,50 
per  unit  up  to  a  given  amount,  or  maximum,  for  his  farm.     This  maximum  is  fi^^oired 
as  the  Gvm  of  the  following  items: 

(1)  50  cents  per  acre  of  cropland  in  excess  of  the  total  soil- 
depleting  allotment  for  the  farm; 

(2)  $1.50  per  acre  of  covimercial  orchards  on  the  farm  January  1,  1939; 

(3)  on  farms  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  2  cents  per  acre  of  noncrojj  open 
pasture  land  plus  $1  per  animal  unit  of  grazing  capacity;  on  farms 
in  the  applicable  part  of  Arkansas,  25  cents  per  acre  of  fenced 
noncrop  open  pasture  land  of  specified  grazing  capacity  in  excess 
of  one-half  the  cropland. 
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(4)  The  county  rate  per  acre  applicaMe  to  the  total  soil- depleting 
allotment,  adjusted  for  productivity  for  each  acre  in  the  total 
allotment  in  excess  of  the  acreage  for  which  payments  are  com- 
puted on  individual  crops  and  the  acreage  of  sugar  heets  for 
sugar  planted  in  1939.     (This  is  applicahls  only  to  non-genoral 
allotment  forms — that  is,  farms  which  have  a  total  soil-depleting 
allotment,  excluding  the  cotton  allotment  of  20  acres  or  loss). 

To  show  how  this  maximum  assistance  for  soil-huilding  practices  is  figured, 
take  the  case  of  a  Texas  farm  with  200  acres  of  cropland,  a  cotton  allotment  of 
60  acres,  wheat  allotment  to  40  acres,  3  acres  of  commercial  orchards,  150  acres 
of  noncroi^  open  pasture  land  with  a  grazing  capacity  of  8  animal  uiiits,  and  a 
total  soil-depleting  allotment  of  135  acres.     The  rate  of  50  cents  per  acre  of 
cropland  applies  to  65  acres  (acreage  of  cropland  in  excess  of  total  soil- 
depleting  allotment);  the  rate  of  $1,50  per  acre  of  conmercial  orchards  applies 
to  3  acres;  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  acre  of  pasture  land  applies  tofL50  acres  and 
the  rate  of  $1  per  animal  "unit  of  grazing  capacity  applies  to  8  units.     To  get  the 
maximvxa  ainoijint  available  for  soil-huilding  practices  add  the  items  listed  ahove, 
as  follows: 


Cropland  (65  x  50^)   $32.50 

Commercial  orchards  (3  x  $1.50)   4.50 

Pastvjre  land  (150  x  2^)    3.00 

Grazing  capacity  (8  x  $l)   8.00 

Total   $48.00 


In  the  ahove  example,  $48  is  the  largest  amount  available  to  assist  the 
farmer  in  carrying  out  soil-ouilding  practices.     If  he  carries  out  10  ujiits  at 
$1.50  per  unit,  he  gets  only  $15;  hut  if  he  cai'ries  out  32  units  or  more,  his 
payment  is  the  maximum  amount  available  for  the  farm,  or  $48. 

It  should  he  remembered  that  no  conservation  payments  of  any  kind  will  be 
made  when  the  cotton  allotment  is  knowingly  overplanted,  a.nd  that  lorovision  is 
made  for  deductions  from  the  conservation  pajTfnents  in  all  other  cases  when  crop 
allotments  are  overplanted. 
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Price  adjustment  payments,  conditioned  on  plantinr::-  within  1939  acreage 
allotments,  will  be  made  on  cotton,  rice,  and  wheat  in  the  Southern  Reif:ion. 
These  payments  will  he  on  the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  allotment  estahlished 
for  each  crop,  at  the  following  rates:     Cotton,  1.6  to  1.8  cents  per  pouJid; 
rice,  12  to  13  cents  per  hundredweight;  and  wheat,  10  to  12  cents  per  bushel. 
Price  adjustment  payment  checks  will  he  entirelj^"  separate  from  conservation 
payments. 

#  #  # 
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HOW  AAA  PAYMENTS 

UNDER  1939  PROGRAivi 
WILL  BE  CALCULATED 


In  response  to  n;amerous  requests  from  farmers. 


State  adininistrative  officer  of  the  AAA,  today  issued  detailed  information  on 
the  method  that  will  he  used  in  calculating  payments  under  the  1939  farm  program. 

In  the  first  place,  he  pointed  out,  two  separate  kinds  of  payments  will 
he  made — -conservation  payments  and  price  adjustment  payments. 

Conservation  payments  are  the  regular  Triple-A  paj^ments  authorized  each  • 
year  for  soil  conservation  accomplished  through  acreage  adjustments  and  the 
carrying  out  of  soil-huilding  practices,  the  .AAA  official  said.     Farmers  coop- 
erating in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  of  the  Triple-A  in  1938  can 
get  these  payments  on  cotton,  tohacco,  rice,  wheat,  and  in  designated  coimties, 
commercial  vegetahles,  peanuts,  and  Irish  potatoes,  and,  up  to  a  given  amount 
for  each  farm,  for  carrying  out  approved  soil-hullding  practices. 

Payments  on  commercial  vegetables,  where  a  farm  has  a  commercial  vege- 
table allotment,  will  he  figured  at  a  flat  rate  of  $1.50  per  acre  of  the  allot- 
ment.    On  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  peanuts,  and  Irish  potatoes,  the  pay- 
ments are  fig-ured  at  a  specified  rate  per  pound  or  bushel.     This  rate  applies 
to  the  normal  yield  of  the  farm's  acreage  allotment  in  each  case.     Both  the 
normal  ^i-eld  and  acreage  allotment  are  established  by  the  county  comraittoc, 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  program.     The  conservation  pa;;/Tnont  ra,tos 
are  as  follov/s: 
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Cotton    2  cents  per  po-und 

Rice    10  cents  per  hmidredweiglit 

Tobacco: 

51ue-cured   .8  cent  per  pound 

Burley   .8  cent  per  pound 

Georgia- Florida  Type  62   1.5  cents  per  poujid 

Wiieat   17  cents  per  bushel 

Peanuts   15  cents  per  hundredweight 

Irish  potatoes   3  cents  per  bushel 

Commercial  vegetables   1.50  per  acre 

The  payments  for  all  the  above  crops  except  commercial  vegetables  are 
figured  by  multiplying  the  payment  rate  times  the  normal  yield  times  the  allot- 
ment.    Tor  instance,  if  a  farm  has  a  cotton  allotment  of  20  acres  and  the  normal 
yield  established  for  the  farm  is  200  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  aero,  the  payment 
is  2  cents  per  po\ind  on  4,000  pounds  (20  x  200  pounds),  or  $80. 

A  part  of  the  conservation  payment  of  a  farm  is  in  the  form  of  assistance 
for  carrjdng  out  soil-building  practices,   such  as  terracing,  liming,  seeding 
legumes,  establishing  pastuxe,  and  planting  forest  trees.    Sach  practice  is 
measured  in  units.     Construction  of  200  linear  feet  of  terrace  counts  as  one 
unit;  seeding  an  acre  of  lespedeza  counts  as  one  unit;  and  planting  an  acre  of 
forest  trees  counts  as  five  units.     The  rate  of  payment  or  assistance  for  carry- 
ing out  those  practices  is  $1.50  per  unit.     This  means  a  farmer  can  get  soil- 
building  assistance  at  the  rate  of  $1,50  per  unit  up  to  a  given  anomit,  or  maximum, 
for  his  farm.     This  maximum  is  fig-ared  as  the  sum  of  three  items,  as  follows: 

(1)  70  cents  per  acre  for  the  cropland  on  the  farm  in  excess  of 
the  sum  of  the  acreages  for  which  payments  are  calculated  on 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  peanuts,  and  potatoes  plus  the 
acreage  used  for  sugarcane  for  sugar; 

(2)  $1.50  per  acre  for  the  coiTimorcial  orchards  on  the  farm  January 
1,  1939; 

(3)  25  cents  per  acre  for  the  fenced  noncrop  open  pasture  land  in 
excess  of  half  the  cropland. 

To  show  how  this  maximum  assistance  for  soil-building  practices  is  calcu- 
lated, taJce  the  case  of  a  farm  with  100  acres  of  cropland,  a  cotton  allotment  of 
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20  acres,  a  peanut  allotment  of  5  acres,  4  acres  of  commercial  orchards,  and  55 

acres  of  fenced  noncrop  open  pasture  land.     The  rate  of  70  cents  per  acre  of 

cropland  applies  to  75  acres  (acreage  of  cropland  in  excess  of  cotton  and  peanut 

allotments);  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  acre  for  commercial  orchards  applies  to  4 

acres;  and  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  acre  for  fenced  noncrop  open  pasture  land 

applies  to  6  acres  (acreage  of  pasture  in  excess  of  half  the  cropland).     To  got 

the  majKimujn  soil-'building  assistance  payment  for  the  farm,  the  three  items  are 

added,  as  follows: 

Cropland  (75  x  70^^)    $52.50 

CoiTimercial  orchards  (4  x  $1.50)   6.00 

Pasture  land  (6  x  25^^)   1.50 

Total    $60.00 

In  the  ahove  example,  the  sum  of  $60  is  largest  amo\int  availahle  to  assist 
the  farmer  in  carrying  out  soil-huilding  practices.     If  he  carries  out  10  units  at 
$1.50  per  unit,  he  gets  only  $15;  "but  if  he  carries  out  as  many  as  40  ujiits,  his 
payment  is  the  maximum  amount  available  for  his  farm,  or  $60. 

It  sliO-'jld  he  remembered  that  no  conservation  payments  of  any  kind  will  he 
made  v/hen  the  cotton  allotment  is  knovdngly  overplanted,  and  that  provision  is 
made  for  deductions  from  the  conservation  payments  on  other  crops  when  the  allot- 
ments of  such  crops  are  overplanted. 

Price  adjustment  payments,  conditioned  on  compliance  with  1939  acreage 
allotments,  will  he  made  on  cotton,  rice,  and  wheat  in  the  Southern  Region.  These 
payments  will  he  on  the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  allotment  established  for 
each  crop,  at  the  following  rates:     Cotton,  1,6  to  1.8  cents  per  pound;  rice,  12 
to  13  cents  per  hundredweight;  and  wheat,  10  to  12  cents  per  hushel.     Price  ad- 
justment payment  checks  will  he  entirely  separate  from  conservation  payments. 

#  #  # 
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MILK  MMIKETIWG 
PLAN  III  SI'FECT 

More  than  650  dairy  farmers  in  the  Lowell-Lawrence  (Massachusetts)  milk- 
shed  will  "benefit  from  temporary'  milk  price  increases  provided  'by  the  Tederal- 

State  marketing  program  which  v/ent  into  effect  Fetruary  12,   

(AAA  or  Extension 

,  said;  and  will  he  hetter  ahle  to  replace  last  September's  h"arri- 

Off iciaT) 
cane  losses. 

A  Massachusetts  milk  control  hoard  order,  complementing^  the  Federal 
program  for  intrastate  shipments  of  milk,  hegan  operating  February  1.  The 
Lowell-Lawrence  market  is  supplied  hy  dairymen  in  parts  of  four  New  England 
States, including  . 

Farmers  a-re  to  get  a  uniform  minimum  price  of  $3.46  per  hundred  pounds 
for  Class  1  milk  '.vhich  represents  a  temporary  increase  prior  to  May  1,  1939, 
after  which  time  the  price  will  he  reduced  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds,   


explained.     The  Class  1  price  is  also  $3.46  under  the  recent- 


ly amended  program  for  Boston,  where  marketing  conditions  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  Lowell-Lawrence  area. 

Because  over  half  the  supply  for  the  Lowell-Lawrence  market  is  produced 
outside  Massachusetts,  extremely  low  prices  were  undermining  the  price  levels 
prescribed  hy  the  State  milk  control  board  and  were  reducing  returns  to  pro- 
ducers, testimony  at  a  public  hearing  indicated. 

Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  Massachusetts  milk 
for  Lowell-Lawrence,  showed  a  total  agricultural  loss  of  about  $2,575,000  from 
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the  hurricane  and  floods,  and  14  New  Hajnijshire  towns  serving  the  market  showed 

a  hurricane  loss  of  ah  out  $550,000  exclusive  of  timher,  and  over  60,000,000 

hoard  feet  of  farm  timher  down,  according  to  the  hearing. 

 farmers  delivered  pounds  of  milk  during 

Tstate)"  ~~ 
July  1937  through  June  1938    for  the  market,  according  to  Massachusetts  milk 

control  hoard  data.* 

During  Jujie  1938,  according  to  the  her.ring,  there  were  652  producers  de- 
livering milk  in  the  marketing  area,  of  which  or  percent  were  located 

in  ,  or    percent  in  ,  or  

percent  in  ,  and  or  percent  in  .* 

♦editor's  NOTE;    The  volume  of  milk  supplied  the  Lowell-Lawrence  market,  hy 


States,  July  1937  through  June  1938: 
1937-1938: 

State  Pounds  of  Milk 

Massachusetts    26,310,987 

New  Hampshire    17,656,084 

Vermont    7,170,307 

Maine    754,404 

52,392,282 

**  The  approxims.te  numher  of  producers,  and.  percent  of  the  market  volume,  hy 

states,  during  June  1938  were  as  follows: 

State  Producers  Percent 

Massachusetts  344  53 

New  Hampshire  262  40 

Vermont  26  4 

Maine  20  3 
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.FIRTILIZER  BOOSTS  YIELDS 
01  LESPEDEZA  ON  POOR  LAI© 

The  lespedezas  have  a  reputation  for  "TDrin^'^ng  "back"  land  too  poor 
to  grow  crops  with  profit,  or  land  that  has  "been  abandoned  "because  of  low 
fertility.    Lespedeza,  however,  r/iay  te  "benefited  "by  the  use  of  fertilizer, 

says  ,  extension  agronomist  of  the  _   

College  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  points  to  experiments  conducted  "by  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,   in  which  lespedezas 
planted  on  unproductive  9oil  produced  greater  yields  of  forage  with  fer- 
tilizer than  without.     On  fertile  soils,  however,  or  v^/hen  grovm  in  rota- 
tion with  crops  f  ■  ,t  have  "been  well  fertilized,  the  use  of  additional  ferti- 
lizer with  the  lespedeza  crop  may  not  offset  the  e:qDense. 

In  Ro"..'an  Coiinty,  IT.  C,  Bureau  workers  seeded  Korean  lespedeza  on 
poor  land  without  fertilizer  treatment  for  2  yeart".    The  plants  reached  a 
heii^^^it  of  more  than  2  inches  only  whore  ro'.v  crops  had  "been  fertilized 
previotisly.    This  growth  was  limited  to  a  narrow  "band  right  where  the 
fertilizer  v/as  placed  in  the  previous  year.    Most  of  the  lespedeza  died 
when  a"bout  2  inches  high. 

Then  the  land  v/as  treated  with  lim.e  and  superphosphate  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  grov/th.  On  untreated  plots  Korean  reached  a  height  of 
1  to  3  inches;  v;ith  lime  alone,  4  to  13  inches;  and  9  to  17  inches  where 
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lime  and  superoho spiral e  were  totji  applied.    'K.o'be  and  common  lespedezas  grev; 
4  to  6  inches  on  untreated  plots,  9    to  11  inches  with  superphosphate,  5  to 
3  inches  with  lime,  and  3  to  16  inches  with  "both  lime  and  superphosphate. 
From  1  to  3  tons  of  lime  -per  acre,  and  500  pounds  of  superphosphate  per 
acre  was  the  rate  of  application. 

Sericea  showed  the  same  trend  in  growth  with  fertilization.  It 
reached  a  height  of  26  inches  with  superphosphate,  20  to  30  inches  with 
lime,  and  30  to  40  inches  with  "both  lime  and  superphosphate,   compared  with 
16  inches  on  untreated  plots. 

#  #  #  # 
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SPOTS  ON  YOUNG  CHICKS 
HELP  SEPARATE  SEXES 


Because  some  poult rymen  want  to  raise  "broilers  and  others  want  a 
laying  flock,  there  is  a  need  for  a  practical  way  for  the  average  poultry- 


The  Japanese  sexing  method  is  accurate,  hut  only  a  trained  person 
can  make  the  determination. 

At  the  National  Agric-oltural  Research  Center,  Beltsville,  r,!d.,  Dr. 
C.  ¥♦  Knox  and  J.  P.  Quinn,  geneticists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  have  found  that  such  external  charac- 
teristics as  down  color,  down  striping,  "beak  and  shank  color  are  good  indi- 
cators of  sex  with  some  "breeds  and  cross"breeds . 

When  Rhode  Island  Red  males  were  crossed  with  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
hens  the  Bureau  workers  o"b served  that  chicks  with  a  white  spot  on  the  head 
were  males.     Those  without  white  spots  on  the  head  proved  to  "be  females. 
This  method  piroved  almost  99  percent  correct  in  determining  sex. 

A  study  of  pure"bred  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  showed  that  female  chicks 
have  an  intense  "black  down  and  shank,  and  a  small  white  spot  on  the  head. 
The  males  have  a  larger  white  spot  on  the  head,  gray ish-"b lack  down,  and 
yellow  shanks.    Based  on  these  characteristics,  sexing  was  91.8  percent 
correct . 

The  B-ureau  scientists  also  have  "been  successful  in  sexing  Rhode 
Island  Red  chicks,  finding  that  84.9  percent  of  the  striped  and  spotted 


man  to  determine  sex  of  "bahy  chicks,  says 


extension 


poultryman  of  the 


College  of  Agriculture. 
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chicks  v/ore  female  and  77.8  percent  of  the  nonspotted,  nonstriped  chicks 
were  rnalfes.    The  same  general  characteristics  hold  true  for  the  New 
Hampshire  Reds. 

Studies  have  been  made  of  Wliite  Plymouth  Rocks,  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
and  Jersey  TJliite  Giants.     So  far  the  scientists  have  not  found  a  reliable 
sex  indicator  for  these  breeds. 

ir  It  ft"  'H' 
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\  OF  AA^l  PHOGEAJvIS' 

Plans  are  nov;  "being  worked  out  for  closer  cooperation  of  the  farm 

women's  organizations  of  with  local  committees  of  the 

~ (State) 

AAA  for  the  purpose  of  helping  all  farm  families  of  the  State  to  malce  the 
most  effective  possihle  use  of  the  agric^jltural  conservation  program, 
according  to  ,  district  home  demonstration  agent,  of 


Miss  has  just  returned  from  Washington,  D.  C,  where 

she  attended  a  six-day  conference  of  district  agricultural  and  home  demon- 
stration agents  from  nine  Southern  States  with  Southern  Division  officials 

of  the  AAA..    This  State  also  was  represented  hy   ,  district 

agricultural  agent,  of 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  conference  was  the  consideration  of 
the  major  farm  prohlcms  and  needs  of  Southern  farm  families.     The  program 
included  a  study  of  how  the  home  demonstration  agents  and  women's  organiza- 
tions can  use  the  provisions  of  the  farm  program  in  their  work,  Miss   

  said. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  the  group  offered  a  numhcr  of 
recommendations  on  methods  and  procedure  to  "be  follov/ed  in  carrying  an  edu- 
cational program  to  the  farmers.    The  group  also  suggested  that  more  emphasis 
should  "be  placed  on  provisions  of  the  program  that  encourage  the  production 
of  food  and  feed  for  home  constunpt ion,  and  specifically  recommended  that 
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"Provisions  for  a  home  garden  adequate  to  meet  farm  family  needs  "be  made  a 
part  of  the  agricultural  conservation  program."     It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
1935  farm  census  showed  there  were  624,000  farms  without  gardens  in  the  nine 
States  grouped  in  the  Southern  Division  of  the  AAA. 

l,7ashington  officials  who  met  with  the  group  during  the  conference 
included  R.  M.  Eva,ns,  AAA  administrator;  Reuhen  Brigham,  assistant  director 
of  the  Extension  service;  I.  W.  Bij.ggan,  director  of  the  Southern  Division, 
AAA;  H.  R.  Tolley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  and  T.  L. 
Ayers,  principal  economist,  Southern  Division,  AAA. 

#  #  # 
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Conference  of  District  Agricultural  Agents  and  District  Home  Demonstration 
Agents  with  Officials  of  Southern  Division,  AA.\.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Jo'br-oary  15-20. 


L.  L,  Self,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Miss  Huth  Dobyne,  Auburn,  Ala. 

J.  f.  Rains,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Miss  Ethyl  Kolloway,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Tf.  T.  Kettles,  G-ainesville ,  Fla. 

Miss  Alice  Drake,  Athens,  Ga. 

L.  R.  Lanier,  Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Mary  Johnson,  University,  La. 

J'.  A.  Swann,  University,  La. 

C.  C.  Smith,  Greenwood,  Miss. 

Miss  Jewel  Garland,  State  College,  Miss. 

Ernest  K.  Lowe,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Miss  Norma  Srumbaugh,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Miss  Hariette  B.  Layton,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Audley  E.  Ward,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

.  I.  Glass,  College  Station,  Texas. 
Miss  Kate  Adele  Hill,  College  Station,  Texas. 

I.  ^.  Duggan,  director,  Southern  Division,  AAA.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  A.  Sheffield,   senior  agriculturist,  Extension  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ola  Powell  Malcolm,  field  agent.  Extension  Service,  Washington,  D.C 
Miss  Clara  Bailey,  Extension  Service  Review,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Lafa^/'ette  L.  Patterson,  principal  administrative  officer,  AAA, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
L.  A.  Reynoldson,  Southern  Division,  AAA,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Eva  Walter,  Southern  Division,  AAA,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Harold  Polk,  Southern  Division,  AAA,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Travis  Taylor,  Southern  Division,  AAA,  ViTashington,  D.  C, 
L.  0.  Drackeen,  Regional  Contact  Section,  AAA,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
T.  L.  Ayers,  principal  economist,  Southern  Division,  iLVA,  Washington,E .C 

#  #  #  # 
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District  Home  Demonstration  Agents  at  Conference  with  XAA  and  Extension 
Service  Officials,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  15-20. 


Left  to  right,  seated: 

Charles  A.  Sheffield,  Senior  Agriculturist,  Extension  Service, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Ruth  Dobyne,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Miss  Clara  Bailey,  Extension  Service  Review,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Jewel  Garland,  State    College,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Mary  Johnson,  University,  La. 

Miss  Norma  Brumbaugh,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Miss  Kate  Adele  Hill,  College  Station,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Ola  Powell  Malcolm,  field  agent.  Extension  Service,  Washington,D.C. 
Miss  Ethyl  Kollowa^y,  Tallahassee,  Ela. 

I.  W.  Duggan,  director.  Southern  Division,  AAA.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Harriette  B.  Layton,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Standing: 

Miss  Alice  Drake,  Athens,  Ga. 

T.  L.  Ayers,  principal  economist,  Southern  Division,  AAA,  Washington,D . C . 

#  #  # 
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Vermont  and  Maine . 
KELEASE:  Immediate. 

LOVJELL-LAYJEENCE 
MILK  PROGRAM  IN 
EFFECT  ON  FEB.  12 

Stable  market  conditions  and  a  reasona^ble  price  for  farmers,  a  uni- 
form cost  and  protection  against  unfair  competition  for  dealers,  and  assur- 
ance of  an  adequate  supply  at  a  reasonalDle  cost  for  consumers  are  among 
aims  of  the  Federal-State  Lowell-Lawrence  milk  marketing  program,  which 

went  into  effect  February  12,  according  to  • 

(AAA.  or  Extension  Official) 
Explaining  the  effect  of  the  marketing  prograiii,  Mr.  


said: 

"The  program  sets  minimum  prices  which  dealers  are  required  to  pay 
farmers  for  milk  according  to  its  use  value.    Each  dealer,  guided  hy  uni- 
form rules  for  huying  from  the  farmer,   is  assured  that  his  cost  of  milk 
for  a  specific  use  will  he  the  same  as  the  cost  for  any  other  dealer.  It 
helps  eliminate  cut-throat  competition  in  Icaying  milk,  and  encourages  more 
efficient  dealer  operations.    As  a  result,  prodticers  receive  higher  returns 
for  their  milk. 

"3y  improving  co:iditions  under  which  milk  is  marketed,  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  are  saf egioa.rded.    The  program  promotes  stahle  marketing 
conditions,  and  assures  the  consumer  an  adeq-aate  supply  of  clean,  wholesome 
milk." 

The  program  does  not  regulate  dairymen  as  producers,  nor  take  over 

the  producer's  milk-selling  Jod,  Mr.  added.     It  cannot 

ohtain  for  producers  more  than  milk  is  actually  worth  in  relation  to  supply 
226-39  (more) 
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and  demand  conditions,  and  cannot  fix  milk  prices  to  consumers  nor  protect 
margins  of  handlers- 

Samuel  W.  Tator,  who  is  also  market  administrator  for  the  Greater 
Boston  marketing  area  and  who  was  selected  "by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Chainnan  of  the  1/Iassachusetts  Milk  Control  Board  as  market  admin- 
istrator, effective  February  12,  for  the  Lowell-Lawrence  program,  will 
administer  "both  the  Federal  and  State  orders,  Mr.  said. 

Mr.  Tator  also  has  "been  market  administrator  under  the  milk  license 
for  Providence  and  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  market  administrator's  duties  include  verifying  required  monthly 
reports  of  dealers,  computing  hlended  prices  for  each  handler  for  each 
delivery  period,  checking  receipts  and  utilization  of  milk,  and  verifying 
payments  to  producers  and  associations  of  producers. 

Necessary  adininistrat ive  expenses  for  operation  of  the  Federal  order 
are  to  be  paid  by  assessment  of  dealers  up  to  2  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
milk  delivered  to  the  market  from  outside  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
stated.    The  marketing  area  includes  the  cities  and  towns  of  Andover, 
Billerica,  Eoxford,  Chelmsford,  Dracut ,  Dunstable,  Lawrence,  Lowell, 
Methuen,  North  Andover,  Tcwksbury,  Tyngsboro,  and  V'cstford,  Mass. 

The  Lov/ell-Lawrcnce  program  was  tentatively  approved,  the  agreement 
presented  to  handlers  and  the  referendum  taken,  after  price  changes  were 
approved  under  the  amended  Boston  program.  A  hearing  had  been  called  last 
October  at  the  request  of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers  Association  which 
represents  nearly  300  of  the  producers  selling  milk  in  the  Lowell-Lawrence 
area. 
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Distri"butors  of  more  than  half  the  milk  supplied  the  market  had 
signed  a  Federal  marketing  agreement.    More  than  three-fourths  of  the  farmers 
who  voted  in  a  referend-om  had  cast  favorahle  "ballots  for  the  program  and 
had  favored  the  individual  distributor  type  of  pooling  arrangement  providing 
the  same  blended  (or  weighted  average)  price  to  all  dairymen  selling  to  one 
distributor. 

The  Lowell-Lawrence  program  is  the  fourth  in  the  New  England  States 
and  the  tY/entj-f if th  in  the  United  States,  including  the  New  York  metropol- 
itan market,  now  in  operation.     In  addition  to  Lowell-Lawrence  and  Boston, 
there  are  also  Federal  milk  marketing  programs  in  effect  in  Fall  River  and 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

#  #  # 
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(No.)  , 
IN 

(COUNTY  IN  k.A.k.) 

A  total  of     farmers  had  completed  their  Farm  Plans 

(Numter)  (County) 

and  signed  up  to  participate  in  the  1939  AAA  Farm  Program  "by  the  end  of 

last  wee!.,  according  to   ,  chairman  of  the  

(Chairman)  (County) 
Agricul;ural  Conservation  Corajnittee. 

The  sign-up  work  in  County  is  nov/  in  full  swing,  and 

(County) 

on  the  "basis  of  the  number  now  signed  up  Mr.    predicted  that 

participation  in  the  1939  Farm  Program  in  this  county  will  "be  (l)  larger 
than,   (2)  about  as  large  as,   (3)  smaller  than  it  was  in  1938. 

The  county  chairman  urges  all  farmers  who  have  not  signed  up  to  see 
their  local  A_IA  committeeman  and  work  out  their  farm  plans  with  him.  This 
plan  shows  the  acreage  allotments,  soil-building  goal,  and  maximum  payments 
for  the  farm,  and  has  a  map  to  use  in  working  out  a  farming  system  \7hich 

will  be  best  for  the  farm  under  the  1939  Farm  Program,  Mr.  

explained. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  act\ial  price  adjustment  payment  rates, 

it  is  now  loossiblc  to  determine  almost  exactly  what  evei'y  farmer  in  

(County) 

County  will  earn  by  cooperating  fully  in  the  1939  program.     The  price  ad- 
justment payment  for  corn  will  be  6  cents  per  bushel  on  the  normal  yield 
of  the  acreage  allotment,  and  for  wheat  it  will  be  11  cents  per  bushel  on 
the  same  basis-.    These  price  adjustment  or  "parity"  payments  arc  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  agricult\iral  conservation  payments  so  that  the  total 
1939  payment  on  corn  grown  in  the  commercial  corn  producing  area  is  15  cents 
per  bushel  and  28  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat.    All  farmers  who  sign  the  Farm 
Plan    and  plant  within  their  acreage  allotments  are  eligible  for  these 
payments. 
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TOTAL  PAYI\ffiNTS 

UNDER  1939  A. A. A. 
PLAN  NOTf  KNOWN 

Rates  of  payment  which  farmers  may  earn  "by  cooperating  in  the  1939 

AAA  Farm  Program  have  now  "been  announced,  according  to  , 

(Chairman) 

Chairman  of  the  Agriciiltural  Conservation  Committee. 

(County) 

Payments  on  major  crops  this  year  will  he  in  two  parts;  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  payments,  and  the  price  adjustment  payments.  The 
final  price  adjustment  payment  rates  for  1939  were  announced  in  Eehruary, 
and  the  agricultural  conservation  payment  rates  have  "been  established  for 
some  time.    With  these  figures  it  is  possible  for  farraers,  with  the  help  of 
their  committeemen,  to  determine  approximately  the  amount  which  they  can 

earn  hy  cooperating  in  the  Earai  Program  this  year,  Mr.    said. 

Approximate  maximum  payments  for  the  farm  are  also  shown  on  the  Farm  Plan 
for  participation  in  the  program. 

Farmers  in  the  commercial  corn  area  may  earn  total  payments  of  15 
cents  per  hushel  on  the  normal  yield  of  their  corn  allotment,  and  farmers 
with  a  v/heat  allotment  may  earn  total  payments  of  28  cents  per  "bushel  on 
the  normal  yield  of  their  allotment.     In  "both  cases,  of  course,  they  must 
plant  within  their  acreage  allotments  to  earn  these  payments. 

Cotton  faraers  may  earn  3.6  cents  per  pound  on  the  normal  yield  of 
their  cotton  acreage  allotment. 

In  addition  to  these  payments  on  special  allotments,  farmers  may 
earn  payments  for  adjusting  the  acreage  of  their  general  crops,  such  as  oats 
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and  "barlej^,  to  keep  the  total  acreage  of  soil-depicting  crops  within  the 
total  soil-depleting  allotments,  and  also  earn  payments  for  soil  building 
practices,  such  as  liming  and  seeding  alfalfa. 

Mr.    urges  all  farmers  to  see  their  local  Triple- 

A  comiTiitteemen  and  work  out  their  Farm  Plan  for  1939  on  the  basis  of  these 
payments.  It  is  necessary  to  complete  and  sign  this  Farm  Plan  in  order  to 
get  into  the  program  in  1939,  he  said. 

#  #  #  # 
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1.6  CENTS  POUND 
IS  ADJUSTED  RATE 
FOR  A. A. A.  COTTON 

The  price  adjustment  payment  rate  on  cotton  this  year  has  "been  fixed 
at  1.6  cents  per  pound  according  to  ,  State  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  . 

'  (State) 

The  price  adjustment  payment  rate  on  wheat  will  ho  11  cents  per 
"bushel,  and  on  rice,  12  cents  per  hundredweight. 

These  rates,  which  fall  within  ranges  previously  announced,  were 
estal^lished  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordrmce  with  provisions 
of  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.     In  each  case  the  rate  applies  to  the 
normal  yield  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  for  the  crop  under 
the  1939  Agricult\iral  Conservation  Program  of  the  AAA,  provided  the  allot- 
ment is  not  overplanted. 

Eor  example,  on  a  farm  with  a  cotton  allotment  of  20  acres  and  a 
normal  yield  of  200  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre,   the  price  adjustment 
payment  would  apply  to  20  by  200  pounds,  or  4,000  pounds.    At  the  rate  of 
1.6  cents  per  pound,  this  wcjJLd  give  the  farm  a  cotton  price  adjustment 
payment  of  $64.     The  price  adjustment  payments  on  wheat  and  rice  are  com- 
puted in  the  same  way. 

The  AAA.  official  pointed  out  that  the  price  adjustment  payments, 
which  are  also  known  as  "parity"  or  "subsidy"  payments,  are  in  addition  to 
and  separate  from  the  regular  conservation  payments  under  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  program.    The  regular  conservation  payment  on  cotton  will  be 
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computed  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  the  normal  yield  of  the  cotton 
acreage  allotment  of  a  farm,  provided  the  allotment  is  not  knowinglv  over- 
planted.     If  the  allotment  is  knowingly  overplanted,  no  conservation  pay- 
ments of  any  kind  will  "be  made  on  that  farm.     The  conservation  payments 
plus  price  adjustment  payments  will  give  total  payments  to  cooperators  on 
the  normal  yields  of  their  1939  allotments,  as  follows:     Cotton,  3.6  cents 
per  pound;  wheat,  28  cents  per  "bushel;  and  rice,  22  cents  per  hundredweight. 

The  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  allocates  $212,000,000  for  pay- 
ments to  producers  of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  corn  (in  the  commercial  corn 
producing  area), and  tobacco,   to  give  them  a  return  nearer  to  parity  than 
they  have  "been  receiving  on  those  crops.     The  act  provides  that  the  price 
adjustment  payments  are  to  he  made  on  the  five  designated  crops  only  if 
the  average  farm  price  is  less  than  75  percent  of  parity  for  that  part  of 
the  marketing  year  ending  January  31,  1939.     Since  the  average  farm  price 
of  each  kind  of  tohacco  was  above  75  percent  of  parity  for  that  period,  no 
price  adjustment  payments  will  be  made  on  that  crop  this  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  $212,000,000  appropriation  will  be  distri- 
buted among  the  other  four  crops,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  act, 
as  fellows: 

Cotton,  $84,578,000;  wheat,  $54,113,000;  corn,  $61,613,000;  and 
rice,  $1,695,000. 

#  #  #  # 
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POTASH  EEDUCS^¥ILT  J  . 

DAMAGE  TO  C07T01T 

Investigations  show  potash  fertilizers  reduce  the  degree  of  cotton 

wilt  infection  on  "sick"  soils  of    farms,  says  ,  extension 

pathologist  of  the  College  of  Agriciilture .     Regardless  of  how 

many  acres  of  cotton  a  farmer  plants  it  is  good  "business  to  produce  the  crop 
as  efficiently  as  possihle  he  adds. 

Yfilt  is  caused  "by  fungi  that  remain  in  the  soils  and  attack  the  plant 
through  the  roots,  clogging  the  vascular  system  so  that  many  of  the  plants 
v;ilt  and  die.    Plants  less  seriously  affected  are  stunted,  and  Dolls  gen- 
erally open  prematurely.    P.otation  of  crops  does  not  check  wilt  as  it  does 
many  fung'us    diseases.    Most  severe  "sicLiness"  generally  occurs  on  loose, 
sandy  soils  that  are  mere  or  less  acid. 

Dr.  H.  D.  3ar]:er,  of  the  Federa.1  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  reports 
to  Mr.  that  two  years  of  experiments  show  ,that  where  add.itional 

potash  was  added  to  cure  rast  or  "potash  hunger,"  the  treatment  also  re- 
duces wilt  infection.     On  the  other  hand,  where  soils  wore  lov/  in  phosphorus 
and  additional  phosphates  were  added  the  wilt  "became  more  serious. 

This  indicates,  Doctor  Barker  "believes,  that  on  seriously  "wilt-sick" 
land  which  also  may  "be  deficient  in  phosphorus,   instead  of  a  6-8-4  ferti- 
lizer better  results  would  "be  o"btained  with  5-4-8  fertilizer.     This  cuts  the 
phosphate  content  in  half  and  dou"bles  the  potash. 

On  sandy  soils  where  fertilizers  leach  out  rapidly  and  a  nitrogen 
side-dressing  is  the  rule,  still  "uetter  wilt  control  is  possi"ble  "by  using 
2-4-4  "before  planting  and  using  a  side-dressing  of  4-0-4,  thus  vising  half 
the  potash  as  a  side-dressing. 
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Earms  owned  "by  tanks,  merchants,  trustees  of  estates,  and  others 
who  do  not  actually  live  on  the  land  may  receive  assistance  under  the 
Federal  Earm  Program  that  will  te  of  benefit  to  "both  the  land  and  the 
tenants  for  carrying  out  the  soil-liuilding  practices,  according  to   


mcnt  Administration. 

Each  farm  has  a  maximum  amount  of  financial  assistance  available 
under  the  program  to  help  the  owners  and  tenants  carry  out  soil-building 
practices  he  said.    That  amount  is  based  on  the  farm's  acreage  and  the 
way  it  is  used.    The  money  is,  in  effect,  set  aside  by  the  Government  for 
that  farm.     If  the  farmer  and  his  tenants  carry  out  approved  practices, 
the  money  goes  to  them  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  the  practices.  Terracing, 
liming,   seeding  legumes,  strip-cropping,  green  manure  crops  turned  under, 
establishing  permanent  pastures,  and  planting  forest  trees  are  some  of  these 
practices. 

"The  program  provides  that  assistance  for  soil-building  practices 
is  to  be  divided  according  to  the  contribution  made  by  each  person  inter- 
ested in  the  farm  toward  carrying  out  the  practices,"  Mr.   

said.     "If  the  tenant  carries  out  all  the  practices  he  gets  all  the  assis- 
tance; or  if  the  owner  carries  out  all  the  practices  he  gets  all  the 
assistance.     This  is  an  incentive  to  tenants  to  take  more  interest  in 


State  administrative  officer  of  the  Ag: 


;ri cultural  Adjust- 
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soil-'bullding  activities.     In  the  case  of  an  owner  not  on  the  land,   it  is 

an  opport-unity  for  him  to  get  assistance  for  practices  even  if  the  tenant 

is  not  ahle  to  join  him  in  carrying  out  the  work." 

The  A. A. A.  official  estimated  that  assistance  totaling  approximately 

$   was  available  for  soil-huilding  practices  on  farms  in 

  in  1938,  and  that  of  this  sum  ahout  $  was 

(^tatel  ~  —_ — 

not  used.     If  all  the  available  assistance  had  "been  used,   it  would  have 

helped  farmers  of    terrace  land  subject  to  erosion,  seed 

(State) 

leg-ames,  establish  badly  needed  pastures,  and  to  carry  out  many  other 
so il- improvement  practices. 

#  #  #  # 
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'Widespread  public  concern  over  the  ravages  of  the  white-fringed 
beetle  has  caused  more  than  150,000  people  from  the  infested  areas  of 
Florida,  Alahama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia  to  give  their  serv- 
ices in  m.aking  an  intensive  survey  to  determine  how  far  the  "beetle  infes- 
tation has  spread. 

The  v/hite-f ringed  heetle  is  a  stout,  heavy  insect  with  a  snout 
shorter  and  hroader  than  that  of  the  "boll  weevil.     It  is  gray,  with  a  white 
stripe  or  fringe  along  each  side.    All  of  them  are  females,  and  a  single 

beetle  can  start    a  new  infestation,  according  to  , extension 

entomologist.    This  pest  has  a  liking  for  a  great  variety  of  crops,  includ- 
ing cotton,  peanuts,  and  practically  all  kinds  of  truck  crops.     It  spread 
consideraoly  "before  1936,  when  its  presence  in  this  coxmir^r  was  first 
reported. 

Alarmed  over  the  prospect  that  the  "beetle  might  invade  a  still 
greater  area,  farmers,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops,  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
county  agents,  and  other  individuals  and  organizations  enlisted  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  to  scout  areas 
suspected  of  infestation. 


plant  quarantines  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  reveals  that  scouting 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1938  was  done  along  highway  and  railwa;'-  rights 
of  way,  in  seaport  towns,  and  in  other  centers  in  the  Southeastern  States 


A  report  to 


from  B.  M.  Gaddis,   in  charge  of  domestic 
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to  which  shipments  of  host  products  had  "been  consigned  from  infested  areas. 

Thousands  of  specimens  of  a  wide  range  of  insect  pests  were  collected 
by  the  Yolujiteer  scouts  and  submitted  for  identification  to  the  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  office  of  the  Bureau.     Two  first-infestation  records  were  reported 
\>y  volunteer  scouts,  one  near  Monroeville,  Alahama;  the  other  was  a  spot 
infestation  in  Jeff  Davis  Parish  in  Louisiana.     Specimens  submitted  "by  the 
scouts  also  shov/od  that  several  previously  infested  areas  had  TDccomc 
enlarged. 

V.Taile  in  1937  infestations  were  known  to  exist  in  three  counties  in 
Florida,  t^vo  in  Alaliama,  three  in  Mississippi,  and  in  one  parish  in 
Louisiana,  the  res'olt  of  last  season's  scouting  program  showed  that  infes- 
tations occurred  in  fo^or  a.dditional  counties  in  Alabama,  five  in  Mississippi, 
and  in  six  additional  parishes  in  Louisiana.    There  was  also  a  slight  ex- 
tension of  the  infested  area  in  Pensacola,  Fla. ,  which  now  includes  a  few 
hlochs  of  industrial  areas. 

A  study  of  the  life  history''  and  hah  its  of  the  white-fringed  "beetle 
has  developed  vulnerable  points  of  attack,  which  have  been  incorporated  in 
the    control  program.     The  fact  that  beetle  populations  were  reduced  from 
221  to  5  per  square  yard  on  1,500  acres  of  infested  farra  property  in  one 
season  lends  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  the  pest  may  be  controlled 
or  even  eradicated. 

#  #  7f  # 
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160-ACRE  TARI'i  USED 
AS  AN  EXAIvCPLE  FOR 
CALCULATING  PAYMENT 

In  response  to  requests  from  County  farmers, 

^County) 

,  chairman  of  the    County  agricultural  con- 

(Chairman) 

scrva.tion  committee,  has  furnished  the  with  detailed 

(Newspaper) 

information  on  the  methods  used  in  calculating  maximum  payments  under  the 

1939  Earm  Program  on  a  typical  160-acre   County  farm. 

(County) 

warned  farmers  that  while  the  methods  used  in 


this  example  were  the  same  as  those  used  on  their  farms,  payments  will  not 
necessarily  "be  the  same  on  farms  of  the  same  size  "because  they  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  crops  grown,  size  of  the  different  allotments,  productivity, 
etc. 

The  acreage  in  the  farm  example  which  furnished  was 

divided  up  as  follows: 

SOIL-DEPLETING  CHOPS 

40-acre  corn  allotment  with  30-'bushel  normal  yield 
15-acre  wheat  allotment  with  IS-tushel  normal  yield 
20-acre  general  allotment  vdth  a  productivity  index  of 

 110  percent 

75  acres  in  total  soil-depleting  allotment 

NON  SOIL-oSPLETING  CROPS 

15  acres  of  sweetclover  or  sudan  grass  pasture 

15  acres  of  alfalfa  or  red  clover,  etc. 

20  acres  of  soybeanr.  used  for  hay 

50  acres  of  nondepleting  crops 

NONCROPLANID 

5  acres  in  farmstead 
30  acres  of  open  pastijire  land  (iDluegrass) 
35  acres  of  noncropland 
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There  arc  two  distinct  payments  "being  made  on  corn  and  wheat  this 
year  —  the  price  adjustment  or  "parity"  payments,  and  the  regular  agircul- 
tural  conservation  payments.    Both  of  these  payments  are  made  on  the  normal 
yield  of  the  acreage  allotment  and  the  corn  payments  may  he  earned  only  in 
the  commercial  corn  area. 

The  price  adjustment  payment  on  corn  is  6  cents  per  "bushel,  which 
with  the  agricoltural  conservation  payment  of  9  cents  makes  the  total  corn 
paj^Tnent  15  cents  per  "bushel.    The  price  adjustment  payment  on  wheat  is  11 
cents  per  "bushel,  and  the  conservation  payment  is  17  cents  per  "bushel,  maic- 
ing  the  total  wheat  payment  equal  to  23  cents  per  "busliel . 

Consequently  in  arriving  at  the  corn  payment,  the  allotment  (40 
acres)  is  multiplied  "by  the  normal  yield  (30  "bushels  per  acre)  "by  the  pay- 
ments of  15  cents  per  "bushel  making  the  total  corn  payment  $130. 

TTith  wheat  the  same  procedure  is  followed:    15  acres  is  multiplied 
"by  15  "bushels  per  acre  and  that  simi  multiplied  "by  23  cents  per  "bushel  which 
"brings  a  total  wheat  payment  of  $63. 

On  the  20-acre  general  allotment  (which  may  "be  planted  to  such  crops 
as  oats,  "barley,  etc.)  the  p£<yment  is  $1.10  per  acre,  adjusted  for  the 
productivity  of  the  farm.     On  this  particular  farm  the  productivity  index 
is  110  percent  —  or  10  percent  a"bove  average.     Consequently  the  $1.10 
payment  will  "be  increased  "by  10  percent  making  the  payment  on  this  farm 
equal  to  $1.21  ceiits  per  acre  ($1.10  x  110  percent  equals  $1.21).  That 
figure  is  n-ultiplicd  hy  20  acres,  making  a  total  payment  on  the  general 
allotraent  of  $24.20. 

The  other  payments  available  on  this  farm  may  "be  earned  "by  cariying 
out  certain  soil~"building  practices,  such  as  liming  or  seeding  legumes. 
244-39  (more) 


The  ajnouiit  that  may  De  oarned  "by  this  method  is  "based  upon  the  num'bGr  of 
acres  of  nondepleting  crops  and  noncropland  and  determined  in  the  following 
manner: 

Sach  acre  of  nondepleting  crops  is  worth  50  cents.    Since  there  are 
50  acres  of  nondcpleting  crops  on  this  farm  this  sum  will  amount  to  $25. 

The  payment  on  the  open  pasture  la,nd  is  "based  partly  upon  its  graz- 
ing capacity;  consequently  there  will  "be  some  variation.     On  this  particular 
fo.rm  it  is  assuned  that  the  payment  v/ill  "be  20  cents  per  acre.     On  50  a.cres 
this  will  amount  to  $6.    Adding  that  to  the  $25  g,iYe£  a  total  of  $31  that 
may  he  earned  "by  carrying  out  soil-"building  practices.    All  committeemen 
have  a  list  of  the  apjjroved  practices  for  County. 

Adding  this  $31  to  the  corn,  wheat,  and  general  payments  gives  a 
tota-l  of  $293.20  which  may  "bo  earned  "by  full  participation  of  this  farm  in 
the  AAA  Jarm  Program  in  1939.     Some  farmers  not  finding  it  most  desirahle 
to  participate  completely  will  earn  partial  payments  for  partial  performance. 

In  addition,  Mr.  pointed  out  that  farmers  who  plant 

within  their  allotments  will  be  eligi'ble  to  receive  wheat  and  corn  loans 
next  fall.    The  average  loans  on  the  1938  crops  were  approximately  57  cents 
per  "bushel  for  corn  and  60  ceiits  per  "bushel  for  whca-t. 

#  #  #  # 
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BORDEAUX  GOMOLS 

WILDFIEE  DISEASE  IN 
TOBACCO  PLANT  BEDS 


Spraying  tobacco  plants  with  bordeaux  mixture  has  given  good  results 
in  controlling  wildfire,  one  of  the  most  destructive  tobacco  diseases  that 

  farmers  have  to  fight.     This  disease  is  especially  destructive 

where  the  plants  are  topped  low  and  given  liberal  amounts  of  nitrogen. 
Even  though  completely  satisfactory  methods  of  control  are  not  available, 


ture,  says  the  damage  caused  by  the  disease  will  often  be  reduced  by  a  rigid 
spray  program. 

He  points  to  the  work  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Clayton  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  who,  in  cooperation  with  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station, 
found  consistently  good  results  with  bordeaux  sprays  in  seven  years  of  tests. 
Throe  to  four  early  applications  of  bordeaux  applied  to  the  plant  beds  nearly 
eliminates  v/ildfiro  from  the  plant  bed  and  frequently  reduces  the  infection 
of  field  crops. 


It  is  essential  that  the  first  spray  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  plants 


the  bed  frames,  and  the  soil  in  the  bed  must  be  covered  by  the  first  spray. 

The  other  applications  are  made  at  weekly  intervals. 

IThere  tobacco  growers  are  troubled  with  both  wildfire  and  blue  mold, 

the  early  bordeaux  sprays  followed  by  copper  oxide- oil  sprays  have  given 

good  plant  bed  control. 

Entomologists  also  have  found  that  bordea\ix  sprays  tend  to  repel 
tobacco  flea  beetles  which  may  be  troublesome  at  the  same  time. 


,  extension  pathologist  of  the 


College  of  Agricul- 


are  up,  says  Mr. 


Not  only  the  plants,  but  the  cloth  cover, 
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BOOK  OJ  HOUSE. -PLANS  .y.' 
AVAILABLE  FOR  FARMElTS  ' 

Farmers  who  plan  to  build  and  who  would  like  to  look  over  a  var- 
iety of  plans  for  houses,  barns,  or  other  farm  buildings,  can  do  so  by 
getting  in  touch  with  their  county  agent    or  the  State  ex- 

tension service. 

of  the    calls  particular  atten- 

(Title)  (Institution) 
tion  to  a  new  plan  book  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriciilture ,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  col- 
lege (or  college  of  agricvilture )  at  .     This  book  has  a 

(Place) 

collection  of  plans  for  farm  buildings,  and  other  farm  equipment  adapted 
to  the  State  of  .  . 


A  copy  of  this  plan  book  may  be  seen  in  the  office  of  most  county 

agents,  or  the  complete  book  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 

Doc\ments,  V/ashington,  D,  C.  for  60  cents.     The  farmer  selects  the  plan 

or  plans  that  please  him  and  orders  working  drawings  for  use  of  carpenters 

through  the  co-ujity  agric^altural  extension  agent,  or  from  the  extension 

agricultural  engineer  at   .     There  is  a  small 

(state  college  or  university) 
charge  for  the  drawings,  says  County  Agent 

The  book.  Plans  of  Farm  Buildings  for  Western  States,  (U.   S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  M.  P.  319),  has  plans  for  farmhouses;  barns  of  all 

kinds;  cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  poultry  shelters,  houses  and  equipment; 
granaries  and  storages,  and  equipment  and  supplies  buildings.     It  also 
has  building  plans  for  smokehouses,  milk  houses,  cabins,  roadside  stands, 
refrigerators,  water  systems,  and  haying  machinery. 

#  #  # 
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COTTON  GROUPS  ADVISED 
TO  PLAIT  NOW  FOR  PREE 
GLAS SING-NEWS  SERVICE 

Cotton  improvement  groups  which  plan  to  use  the  free  classing  and 
market  news  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  their  1939 

crops  are  advised  "by    of  the   \   State 

Extension  Service  to  lay  plans  for  filing  their  applications  at  as  early  a 
date  as  may  "be  possible. 

Improvement  groups  may  file  requeots  for  the  free  classing  and 
supplementary  market  news  service  as  soon  as  their  members  have  completed 
planting  but  not  later  than  September  1,  Should  it  appear  that  funds  avail- 
able for  the  coming  year  may  be  inadequate  for  su^Dplying  the  services  to  all 
groups  requesting  them,  applications  will  be  considered,  it  v/as  pointed  out, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Allowance  vrill  be  made,  of  course, 
for  planting  dates  in  each  section  of  the  Cotton  Belt. 

"By  holding  their  applications  until  cotton  has  been  planted,"  Mr, 

  said,  "the  improvement  groups  can  give  accurate  information 

as  to  the  acreage  they  will  have  planted  to  inprovod  seed,"    By  having  all 
applications  filed  before  September  1,  Government  classing  offices  can  make 
rather  definite  plans  to  accommodate  the  expected  volume  of  samples  to  be 
classed.     Groups  whose  applications  were  approved  in  1938,  it  was  stated, 
may  apply  for  renewal  of  applications  any  time  after  their  cotton  has  been 
planted,  between  the  dates  specified. 

Last  season  funds  for  the  services  were  not  available  until  after 
ginning  was  "under  v/ay  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt, 
259-39  (More) 


More  than  300  improvement  groups  wore  approved,  hov/cvor,  to  receive  the  free 
services.    These  groups  represented  more  than  18,500  growers  v;ho  had  460,000 
acres  planted  to  their  adopted  varieties.     State  and  federal  agencies  estim- 
ate that  as  many  as  900  improvement  groups  may  apply  for  the  services  this 
year. 

  pointed  out  that  at  the  "beginning  of  the  1938 

season  the  Comraoditj'-  Credit  Corporation  required  that  samples  for  cotton  to 
be  placed  in  the  loan  "be  dravm  at  approved  v;arehouscs  and  sent  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultvjral  Economics  "by  the  warehouse  operator.    For  this  reason  many 
growers  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  free  classing  service  until  require- 
ments were  later  modified  so  that  the  classification  given  to  organized 
groups  could  "be  used  for  loan  pusposes. 

Organized  improvement  groups  wishing  to  apply  for  the  free  classing 
and  market  nev/s  services  for  the  1939-40  season  can  o"btain  forms  for  request- 
ing the  services  "by  v/riting  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  P»0« 
Box  4027,  Atlanta,  G-a. ;  1111  Falls  Building.    Memphis,  Tcnn. ;  P.  0.  Box  1365, 
Dallas,  Tex.;  P.  0.  Box  1140,  Austin,  Tex.;  and,  509  U.  S.  Courthouse  Build- 
ing, El  Paso,  Tex. 

(EDITOR:     You  may  i^rish  to  include  only  address  of  one  or  two  offices  nearest 
your  growers. ) 
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WARNS  FAEMERS 


BEWARE  "HYBRID"  OATS 
Farmers  who  "buy  so-called  "hyhrid"  seed  oats  on  claims  of  increased 

yields  comparahle  with  hyhrid  corn  are  in  for  a  disappointment,  says   

 ,  extension  agronomist  of  the  College  of 


Agriculture. 

The  oat  plant,  Mr.  points  out,  is  self-fertilized  and 

soon  "becomes  fixed  in  type.     The  original  hylDrid  vigor  characteristic  of 
hyhrid  corn  is  most  evident  in  the  first  generation  and  has  no  practical  value 
in  oat  production.     Consequently,  the  term  "hyhrid  oats"  is  misleading  and 
is  used  principally  as  "bait"  to  influence  farmers  to  "buy  seed. 

From  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  come  reports  of  marked  activ- 
ity this  season  in  offering  high-quality,  plump,  uniform,  imported  seed  oats, 
often  weighing  38  to  40  pounds  to  the  hushel ,  under  the  name  of  "hybrid  oats." 
This  practice  is  doubly  misleading  because  foreign  varieties  usually  are  un- 
adapted  to  this  country  and  yield  poorly. 

"Grov;ers  should  not  be  misled  into  buying  seed  of  varieties  imported 

from  foreign  countries  or  of  unknown  origin,"  Mr.   declares. 

"Regardless  of  claims  to  superiority  the  paying  of  extravagent  prices  for 
such  highly  publicized  seed  is  seldom  if  ever  warranted. 

"Home-grown  seed  of  adapted  varieties  generally  yields  as  well  or 

better  than  any  other.     Losses  may  be  serious  from  planting  unadapted  seed 
from  another  area,  and  especially  from  a  foreign  country,  even  though  they 
are  apparently  heavier  and  of  better  quality.     Farmers  may  check  with  their 
county  agents  on  reliable  adapted  varieties." 

#  #  # 
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MERCURY  DUST  TREAT lill^^- OF  SEED 
PREVENTS  DAMPING- OFF  OF  COTTON 

Regardless  of  cotton  prices,  farmers  who  produce  crops  most  effici- 
ently fare  best. 

One  way  to  keep  production  costs  down  is  to  control  several  soil  and 
seed-lDorne  diseases  causing  damping-off  or  sore-shin  of  yoiing  cotton  plants. 
This  condition  can  he  prevented  largely  hy  treating  seed  with  organic  mercujry 

dust  at  a  cost  for  materials  of  ahout  20  cents  an  acre,  says   , 

extension  plant  pathologist  of  the    College  of  Agriculture. 

Generally  good  results  with  mercury-dust  treatment  have  "been  obtained 
at  seven  State  experiment  stations,  reports  Dr.  R.  J.  Haskell,  pathologist 
of  the  Federal  Extension  Service.    All  report  better  stands  and  increased 
survival  of  seedlings. 

Farmers  planting  relatively  costly  seed  of  improved  strains  can  malce 
the  seed  go  further  by  planting  a  minimum  amount  of  treated  seed  per  acre  and 
feel  reasonably  assured  of  a  good  stand.     Otherwise  seed-borne  and  soil-borne 
diseases  may  cause  poor  stands  even  though  the  seed  is  good.     Farmers  forced 
to  plant  seed  from  doubtful  sources  are  getting  even  more  insurance  of  a  good 
stand  by  treating,  Mr.    points  out. 

Three  ounces  of  2  percent  ethyl  mercuric  chloride,  sold  under  the  trade 
name  of  "2  percent  Ceresan, "  will  treat  1  bushel  of  cottonseed.    Recent  ex- 
periments have  shovm  that  1-1/2  ounces  of  5  percent  ethyl  mercury  phosphate 
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(new  improved  Ceresan)  may  also  be  used.     The  seed  may  "be  treated  several 
weeks  in  advance,  of  planting,  altho-ugh  dusted  seed  should  he  kept  in  a  dry 
place  and  out  of  reach  of  livestock,  as  the  mercury  dust  is  a  deadly  poison. 

Using  a  variable  depth  planter  is  another  means  of  getting  a  good 
cotton  stand,  says  Mr.  .     This  machine  places  seeds  at  dif- 

ferent soil  depths  in  a  firm  seedbed,  eliminating  the  "trench"  method  which, 
because  of  hard  crusts  forming,  often  resulted  in  poor  stands  and  a  certain 
amount  of  replanting.     Planted  in  a  firm  bed,  the  seed  have  a  firm  bottom 
against  w'lich  they  can  "stand  and  push"  the  crust  upward.     Too,  seed  planted 
shallow  cone  up  sooner  and  keep  the  crust  broken  for  seed  that  is  more  firmly 
rooted. 

#  #  # 
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MATERIALS  EOR  SOIL 
BUILDING  AVAILABLE 
IN  '39  AAA  PROGRAM 


Lime  and  triple-strength  superphosphate  are  heing  offeredto  farmers 
in  specified  areas  of  the  Northeast  Region  who  prefer  to  have  these  soil- 
huildin;?;  materials  furnished  instead  of  conservation  payments  according  to 
Charles  D.  Lewis,  Assistant  Director,  Northeast  Division,  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Adraini  strati  on.  He  said  the  two  materials  are  "being  furnished  in 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Maine  (except  Aroostook  County),  Massa- 
chusetts (except  Worcester  County),  and  Rhode  Island  (except  Newport  Coujity). 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  State  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  has 
recommended  that  lime  and  superphosphate  he  furnished  during  this  summer  and 
fall  for  pasture  improvement  only  where  it  has  "been  recommended  by  the  county 
committee. 

Any  farmer  who  chooses  to  do  so  may  still  purchase  these  materials 
himself  and  he  reimhursed  for  their  use  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  program. 

Many  farmers  have  wanted  to  take  part  in  the  soil-huilding  program 
hut  have  heen  unahle  to  finance  the  purchase  of  these  materials. 

Any  county  committee  may  recormend  to  its  State  Comiriittee  that  lime 
and  superphosphate  he  furnished.     In  counties  where  it  is  approved,  farmers 
who  desire  to  receive  the  materials  will  file  their  request  with  the  commm- 
ity  coinnittcenen.     Material  may  ho  furnished  to  farmers  subject  to  two  con- 
ditions:    (l)  That  the  cost  docs  not  exceed  the  maxim\am  soil-huilding  payment 
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for  the  farn;  and  (2)  that  they  will  be  used  in  accordance  vdth  approved 
soil-hullding  practices. 

Each  farner  receiving  materials  will  pay  to  the  county  committee  his 
share  of  the  administrative  cost  of  providing  them  plus  any  amoTint  "by  which 
his  conservation  pajTicnt  for  use  of  the  materials  fails  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  materials.     The  remaining  cost  is  deducted  from  the  conservation  pay- 
ment . 

The  purposes  of  supplying  lime  and  superphosphate  in  place  of  cash 
payments  are  to  encourage  new  uses,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  farmers  who 
are  not  in  financial  position  to  buy  the  materials  to  obtain  and  use  them 
for  soil-building  purposes. 

State  estimates  of  the  tonnage  of  lime  that  will  be  furnished  during 
the  first  3  months  of  1939  and  the  tonnage  of  superphosphate  that  will  be 
furnished  during  the  whole  year  1939,  follow: 


Lime 


Superphosphate 


I  lai  ne 


SI, 400   

4,250  (waste  lime) 


4,000 


Siioae  Island. 

Vermont  

Hew  Hampshire 
Connecticut . . 
lias  s  achus  e  1 1  s 


1,300 
35,625 
14,600 

3,075 


7,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 


350 
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EARLY  PLA^iTIlTG,  PHOFSR  SPACING 
BOOST  YIELDS  OE  S^jTEETPOTATOES 

Research,  with  sweetpotatoes  shows  that  the  tirae  of  setting  plants  in 
the  field  and  spacing  plants  in  the  row  are  tv/o  factors  that  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  quality  and  size  of  the  crop.     On  the  other  hand,  whether 
plants  are  first,  second,  or  third  pullings  has  little  effect  on  yields,  as 
long  as  they  are  of  equal  size  and  are  planted  at  the  same  time,  according 

to  ,  extension  horticulturist  of  the  

College  of  Agriculture. 

In  tests  with  thrae  varieties — Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Pdco,  and  Big  Stem 

Jersey — the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  found  that  early-set  sweetpotatoes, 

about   ( dat e )      in        (State)       ,  produce  the  best  yields.     Each  successive 

2-woek  delay  in  planting  rcsijltod  in  a  lower  yield  of  roughly  30  bushels  per 

acre  of  No.  1  grade  and  50  bushels  total  yield.     Late  planting  cut  the  yield 

of  No.  1  grade  potatoes  to  one-third  that  of  the  early  planting.     When  the 

plants  were  spaced  6,  9,  12,  and  15  inches  apart  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  the 

total  yields  and  No.  1  yields  differed  little,  but  the  number  of  Jumbo  size 

increased  with  the  thinner  plantings  and  the  amount  of  No.  3's  decreased. 

Because  it  is  less  expensive  and  requires  less  labor  to  s.:t  the  plants  at 

the  wider  spacings,  the  spacings  of  12  to  15  inches  are  considered  best. 

Reports  of  poor  yields  from  second  and  third  piollings  probably  are  the 
result  of  late  planting.     Studies  of  first,  second,  and  third  pullings  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  showed  about  equal  producing  power  when  all 
are  plaiited  under  uniform  conditions  and  at  the  same  time.     No  differences  in 
productivity  were  noted  between  plots  set  with  slips  9  to  10  inches  long  and 
those  6  to  7  inches  long,  provided  all  were  vigorous  and  sturdy  stock. 
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ExclUBlve  to  W^;KLY  HlfiiVS  SHFJiiSS  KO.  61-9 

Extension  Kclitore  in 
Mian,f  No,  Oak.,  So.  DaJc. 
Honto  Wyoo 


MUST  HOLi)  yOH  T'OLBGR/vPillC  HKLSn-Sg       ProbaMy  for  Hondgy  Morning gMarrh.lg, 

'    '  — ' — According;;  ~to  tolR^am  sent  you  March  10.. 

1938  MimfS  LOAH  REKT3\YAL 

OFriiUlin)  IK  SPRIUG  V/IiEAT  ARcIA, 

A  wheat  locn  reaeallng  pro^?ram,  offering  producers  In  the  principal 
spring  wheat  aroas  an  oppo^^ttanity  to  oxtsnd  their  oresent  loans  on  farm- 
stored  wheat  for  10  3ionthfl»  was  a;anounc3d  todajr  "by  the  .^^Icult-'jiral  Adjustiueat 
Administration  and  the  CciTmodity  Credit  CorTjoratioHo 

The  present  loans  on  this  farm-stored  wheat  will  "become  dtis  on  May  31  p 
1939,  end  fanners  in  the  Spring  TTzieat  Area  having  auch  wheat  still  in  good 
condition  may  extend  the  loan  to  '4erch  31*  1940.    Application  for  renewal  mt-.y 
b«  made  at  once.    Farm-atored  vh.&a.t  is  elii?i^l©  for  re  ecling  in  T5astfim 
Montana,  North  Dakotae  •VestosTi  Minneaota,  sjid  Western  South  Dakota*  and 
Northern  Wyoming,  the  area  in  which  most  of  the  farm-stored  wheat  under  loar. 
is  found o 

Three  other  al&ernatives  are  open  to  farmer  a  havint?:  faiTa-stored  wheat 
as  well  as  those  who  have  losjis  on  grain  stored  in  comriercj.al  wtirehouseso 
They  may;    (l)  pay  off  th«  loan,  (2)  buy  their  rheat  hack  £.t  the  market  price 
under  a  plan  developed  last  fall  to  give  producers  of  hl^^  quality  wheat  an 
opportunity  tc  realize  on  protein  preniuasj  or  (z)  turn  che  wheat  over  to 
the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  Instead  of  payrento 

Loans  on  coinrr;eiciaHy--storad  wheat  will  "fcecone  due  froai  April  to  Julyo 

as  these  loans  mature  7  monthe  froip  the  date  of  th«»  loan  artd  most  of  the 
loans  were  made  "between  Seoterabov  and  December, 
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Under  present  plane,  wheat  coming  into  the  poaaoeaion  of  the  Coianodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  te  held  as  close  to  the  point  of  production  as  is 
possible  without  congesting  local  marketing  facilities.    V/h©n  oold,  sale  will 
be  made  through  ref^ar  channels  of  trad©  and  in  a  i?ay  that  will  have  the 
least  possible  effect  on  the  marlcet. 

"The  resealing  program,  by  enabling  farmers  to  holn  wheat  from  last 
year's  crop  over  until  next  season,  carries  out  in  part  the  objectlvea  of 
the  Ever-Normal  (franary  for  wheat,"  R,  M.  Evans,  AAA  Administrator,  said, 

"Under  the  Bver-Konnal  Granary,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that 
supplies  be  acctmrulated  of  those  mrket  classes  of  wheat  which  are  produced 
in  regions  of  uncertain  rainfall,    Furthermore,  the  wheat  should  be  hold  as 
near  to  the  point  of  production  aa  possible  trlthout  congesting  local  facilitice 
noeded  for  handling  the  new  crop," 

yarmers  renewing  their  loans  will  receive  5  cents  a  busliel  storage  fee 
in  the  event  the  wheat  Is  turned  over  to  the  Conmodity  Or adit  Corporation  at 
the  maturity  of  the  nate.    This  fee  is  aimilar  to  the  7  cents  which  will  be 
credited  to  the  borrower's  account  for  storing  the  wheat  throUfjh  the  Initial 
loan  period. 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  consolidating  the  holdings  of  commercially 
stored  wheat  to  avoid  congestion  and  make  way  for  the  new  crop,  the  reseeling 
program  covers  only  wheat  now  In  farm  storage. 

About  87  million  bushels  of  wheat  is  under  loan  in  the  current  program. 
Of  this  about  33.9  million  bushels  are  stored  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  State* 
of  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington,  end  Oregon;  about  30.6  million  bushels  are  stored 


In  the  States  of  Montan&t  Horth  Dakota,  South  D&krotn,  and  Mianeeota;  about 

30.9  million  buehels  are  in  the  Hard  Red  Winter  Wheat  Region;  and  about 

2,2  Billion  buBhlec  are  in  the  Oori  Bolt  and  the  Saet« 

The  program  applies  to  all  counties  in  Sorth  Dakota,  and  the  ^olloving 

counties  in  the  following  stataa: 

Minnesota:  Coxinties  of,  Fittson,  Karshallt,  Folk,  Koman, 
Clay,  Vilkin,  and  Tracer se, 

Montana;  Gountiee  of,  Bi^  Horn,  Blaine,  Broadvater,  Carbon, 
Carter,  Ca«c&dec  Chouteau.  Custer,  Daniels,  Deiwson, 
Fallon,  Fergus,  Flathead,  Gallatin.  Garfield.  Glacier. 
Golden  Valley,  Hill,  Jefferson,  Judith  Basin,  Lake, 
Lewis,  and  Clark,  Liberty,  McCone,  Madison,  Meagher, 
Musselshell,  Park,  PetroleTjjn,  Phillips,  Pondera, 
Powder  River.  Prairie,  Richland,  Roocovelt,  Rosebud, 
Sheridan,  Stillvater,  Sweet  Gracjs,  Tot  on,  Toole, 
Treasure,  Vallej*,  ifheatland,  Wibaur,  and  Yellowstone, 

South  Dakota;  Counties  of,  Araetrons.  Aurora,  Beadle,  Bennett, 

Brown,  Brule,  BitTfalo.  Butte,  Cainpbell,  Clark,  Codineton, 
Corson,  Custer,  Day,  Dewey,  Bdanmds,  j^ll  River,  Faulk, 
Grant,  Gregory,  Haakon,  Hand,  Harding,  Hij.,e^ea,  Rydr, 
Jackson e  Jerauld,  Jones,  L!;v^rencfj,  Lyiaan,  McPherson, 
Marshall,  Meade^  Mellette,  Penninsrton,  Perkine,  Potter, 
Roberts,  Shannon,  Spink,  Stanley,  Sully,  Todd,  Tripp, 
Walworth,  vraahaoaugh,  Washington,  and  Ziebacho 

Vyoraines  Counties  of,  Bit^  Horn.  Campbell,  Converse.  Crcok, 

Hot  Springe,  Johnson,  Ifetrona,  Niobrara,  Park,  Sheridan, 
Washakie,  and  Weston, 
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United  States  r-epartment  of  Apiculture 

RBLBASE  -  IKPORTAMT  'mm:f  IffiWS  SSRIISS  HO.  62-9 

This  story  te  erpe cted  to  "ba  relsaeed  in  Washington  March  13  or  14,  "but 
I'flJST  IIOT  "be  released  in  your  State  until  approved  by  ycrar  State  A. A. A,  offlc©, 

13ISTKIBUTI  IT  «  WHEAT  STATES 
ITOTa  TO  .iDCTKtiSIOK  EDITORS; 

The  following  eugeosted  relSRse  Is  for  use  in  connection  -with  current 
plans  of  the  Commodi^sy  Credit  CorpDration  fsiA  tha  MA  to  hendle  vheat  loans  which 
will  come  dQ.e  vlthln  the  next  two  months.    This  should  he  chacktd  carofally  ^Ath 
your  State  AAA  office,    For  your  i^ifoimation,  the  current  progrsm  td.ll  be  vorfced 
out  in  more  detail  at  a  jaeeting  in  Denvjr  March  15,  IS  and  17  which  vlll  be 
Rttsiided  by  represent  at  ivoa  of  States  ii  the  v/eatem  Hegion,  snd  by  ropresentativae 
of  the  Conimodity  Credit  Corporatio:i  and  tiie  North  Central  Re^riLoit.    Tour  AAA  office 
con  give  you  inforimtion  on  this. 

Mi  tors  in  the  Pacific  Korthv?est  may  viah  to  Include  with  thio  release 
a  susanayy  of  the  eurplus  v>heat  ouying  o?nr?tioas  in  the  Pacific  North-^est, 

For  Sdltors  in  Minnesota,  South  iJakots.  Montana,  and  Wyoailngs  Thl3 
su^eestcd  release  supplements  materiaL  aent  March  10  and  Is  for  areas  in  these 
States  not  included  ia  I-arch  10  release. 


WHSAT  LOAK  PLALJS 
AIJ.OW  F.uU^.^RS  TO 

SBTKaE  FOR  '38  CHOP 

Two  plans  Dihich  are  open  to  .     farmer e  in  settlir^  their 

(S;at©) 

wheals  loans  are  announced  by  the  A^cul.turai  Adjustment  /idminl  strati  on  end 
the  Commodity  Credit  Coi-poration, 

Borrowers  may  meiso  Bcttlenent  sany  time  after  April  15  by  cpxrying  out 
one  of  ttiese  two  optionet 

(l)  Delivery  to  Comodlty  Credit  Goraoration  of  their  fsrai  stored  wheat 
uiider  loan  end  obt?lniMc:  payment  of  7  certs  a  buahel  allotrable  for  storage, 
i-^  the  ^eat  is  la  coinmercial  stora^ge  the  producer  may  turn  it  over  to  the 
'imnadlty  Credit  Corporation  uithout  further  charge. 


i 
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(2)  J^ak-in^r  &  cash  payineni  of  iho  a-oproxlmate  isarket  value  o^*  ordinary 
wheat  of  the  ^rad«  and  subclass  "borrowed  ohb  trlth  allowance  'being  mde  la  the 
borroT^er' e  favor  for  commercial  storage  charges p  or,  in  case  of  fnm  stored 
wheat,  with  allowance  to  the  borrower  of  the  7  cents  per  bushel  for  storing 
the  wheat  on  the  fara^    This  pl.iii  hea  bnen  adopted  to  -^ncble  produijerc  to  g«t 
the  benefit  of  any  protein  prrsmluai  t",iat  wheat  may  bring. 

Loans  on  farm-etored  wheat  become  duft  on  May  31e  1939(  and  the  leant  on 
comnerclally-stored  Tvheat  will  become  dxae  froni  April  through  Julyc  as  theae 
loans  mature  7  months  from  the  date  of  the  loan  and  moet  of  the  loans  were 
made  botweesn  September  and  Deceisbert 

tfeider  present  plsnBe  whes-t  ccjsinf;  into  possGS&lon  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  be  held  as  close  to  the  poini  of  production  as  is 
possible  Trithout  coniViesting  local  iner'<"eting  facllitioe*    Vfeen  sol^,  sale  will 
be  made  through  regular  channels  of  trade  and  in  a  tray  that  vrill  have  tha 
least  poaclble  effect  on  the  markf t„ 

The  necesftity  for  conaolidis.ting  the  holdings  of  wheat  to  av*?id  con*aetioR 
and  make  way  for  the  new  crop  has  prorptsd  the  preparation  now  of  proceduz*©  to 
be  followed  when  the  loans  mature. 

About  87  million  burbels  of  T;heat  has  been  under  lo.aii  in  th^,  current, 
progrsun.    Of  this  about  3:i^9  million  bushels  wore  in  the  Pacific  North^eaD 
States  of  Utah*  Idalio,  Washln^^tonf  «»nd  Oregon;  about  ^0,6  million  bushels  in 
the  States  of  Montanr*,  Morth  Dakrr-t^;  South  UaJcota>  and  M^.r^i^snctaj  &.bout  ?0  9 
million  bushels  in  the  Hard  Bed  Vinier  Vifhect  'BjarAo^i  sad  about  2^.2  oillion 
bushels  in  the  Com  Belt  and  the  Kaet. 
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EIETY  PERCENT  MORE 
EAST  CENTRAL  PARIES 
IN  1938  FARlvI  PROGRAM 

Participation  "by  farmers  in  the  1938  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  in  the  East  Central  Region  was  approximately  50  percent  greater 
than  in  1937,  and  60  percent  greater  than  in  1936,  according  to  W.  G.  Finn, 
Director,  East  Central  Division  of  the  A. A. A.     The  East  Central  Region 
includes  the  States  of  Delaware,  Kentucky',  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tenn- 
essee, Virginia,  ajid  West  Virginia. 

Availalile  figures  indicate  tha.t  approximately  625,000  farms  took 

part  in  the  1933  Program  as  compared  with  413,000  in  1937,  and  385,000  in 
1936.     More  than  four-fifths  of  all  cropland  in  the  region,  aoout 
34,000,000  acres,  was  under  the  1933  program.     The  use  of  limestone  and 
phosphate  in  ca,rrying  out  soil-"building  practices  under  the  program  has 
greatly  increased.     In  1933  ahout  2,500,000  tons  of  limestone  was  used, 
which  is  two  and  one-half  times  the  largest  amo^ont  used  in  any  year  prior 
to  the  Agric-altirral  Conservation  Program.     The  230,200  tons  of  phosphate 
(16  percent  equivalent)  used  on  conserving  crops  and  pastiire  in  1938  was 
almost  five  times  the  amount  used  in  1936. 

Of  the  total  payments  earned  in  the  region,  soil-huilding  practices 
accounted  for  about  20  percent  in  1936,  30  percent  in  1937,  and  45  percent 
in  1938. 
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"The  increase  in  soil-"building  practices  points  the  way  toward 
long-time  improvements  in  the  s;^stem  of  farming  "built  upon  "better  rotations 
and  less  exhaustive  methods  of  production,"  Mr*  Finn  said.     "Shifts  from 
soil-depleting  to  soil-conserving  crops  serve  not  only  to  check  the  waste- 
ful use  of  soil  resources,  hut  tend  to  "bring  a"bout  a  "better  "balance  "between 
our  output  of  agricultural  products  and  the  domestic  and  foreign  demand 
for  these  products." 

#  #  # 
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YOUTH  FROM  MAHY  NATIONS' -'rtTi^M^J^i 
TO  TAICE  PART  IN  PROGRAM """^^"^ 
AT  WORLD'S  POULTRY  CONGRESS 

Youth  organizations  from  all  parts  of  the  glohe  will  loe  represented 

at  the  Seventh  Anniu;-1  T<'orld' s  Poultry  Congress  and  Exposition  in  Cleveland 

from  July  28  to  August  7.    A  Eall  of  Youth  will  iDe  occupied  solely  "by 

young  people  interested  in  the  poultry  industry,  according  to     


These  organizations  have  "been  invited  to  display  or  exhibit  the 
application  of  their  national  agricultural  problems  for  youth  as  they 
apply  to  the  poultry  industry.    Twenty  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space 
will  "be  available  in  the  Hall  of  Youth  for  activities  and  entertainment 
of  the  youngsters,  indicated. 

The  United  States  will  "be  represented  "by  five  organizations.  They 
are  the  College  Poultry  Science  Cluhs,  Future  Farmers  of  America,  4-H 
Clubs,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  New  Farmers  of  America.     Officials  expect 
more  than  1,000  participants  from  at  least  40  States.    Many  hoys  and  girls, 
other  than  those  participating,  will  he  visitors  at  the  Congress  and  will 
he  provided  for  at  the  youth  camp. 

Each  of  the  national  organizations  has  been  invited  to  develop  an 
exhibit.  The  exlaibits  will  be  made  by  national  organizations  and  not  on 
a  State  basis. 

Youth  of  foreign  nations  have  been  invited  to  be  represented  in 
each  youth  event,  and  foreign  teams  may  present  demonstrations  in  their 
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own  language,  according  to  word  received  from  Prof.  R.  B.  Thompson  of  the 
Oklalioma  A.  and  M.  College,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  youth  program  for  the 
Congress. 

The  youth  program  has  "been  developed  in  five  operation  sections — 
demonstrations  and  demonstration  contests,  judging  contests,  exhibits, 
entertainment,  and  youth  camp.     There  will  "be  no  live  "bird  show  or  display 
exclusively  for  the  youth  program. 

Youngsters  attending  the  Congress  will  have  headquarters  at  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Pair  Grounds  at  the  edge  of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  The 
"boys  will  be  quartered  in  "buildings  on  the  fairgrounds,  with  cots  and  "bed- 
ding furnished.    The  girls  will  stay  in  college  dormitories  a  few  "blocks 
from  the  grotinds. 

#  #  # 
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BLACK  GEAIlft.  GRA.SS  ■ 
IS  ICEY  TO  PROFITS 

Proper  care  of  black  grama  ranges  will  pay  good  profits  says 


,  extension  agronomist  of  the    College  of  Agricul- 


ture. 

 q^uotes  a  recent  publication  of  the  Forest 

Service,  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  v/hich  shows  that  ranch  outfits  giv- 
ing attention  to  the  proper  use  and  increase  of  "black  grama  on  the  ranges  are 
getting  higher  returns  on  their  investment  lDcca\ise  of  better  calf  crops  and 
heavier  calves,  lov;or  losses  from  starvation,  and  less  purchase  of  supple- 
mental feed. 

G-ood  "black  grama  range  will  support  about  18  to  20  cows  to  the  section 
the  year  through,  but  deteriorated  range  will  support  only  four  or  five  head 
to  a  section. 

With  black  grnma,  as  v/ith  other  grasses,  it  is  important  to  stock  the 

range  conscrvo.tivcly,  adds.     Even  in  years  v/hcn 

forage  production  drops  as  lev/  as  75  percent  of  average,  black  grama,  should 
not  be  overgrazed.  The  excess  of  feed  in  good  years  will  help  to  tide  over 
the  herd  in  years  v/hen  forage  production  is  dowi. 

A  run-down  range  has  accelerated  v/ind  and  water  erosion,  finger 
gullies,  pebble  pavement,  and  tiifts  of  grama  growing  on  pedestals  of  soil. 
Other  indications  include  the  grov;th  of  more  plants  of  low  grazing  value  such 
as  three-avms,  burro  grass,  some  dropseeds,  fluffgrass,  and  snakev/eed,  Over- 
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UBe  of  "black  grama  is  revealed  in  the  almost  complete  absence  of  flower 
stalks,  uniform  cropping  closer  than  2  inches  ahove  grormd,  lack  of  spreading 
"by  rimners,  and  grazing  of  more  than  half  of  the  total  herhage. 

Black  grama  plants  are  overgrazed  v/hon  the  color  of  the  soil  rather 
than  that  of  the  vegetation  "becomes  dominant  in  the  tuft,  v;hcn  the  range  has 
a  sand-papered  appearance,  and  when  surface  rocks,  cov/  chips,  and  other 
litter  protrude  noticoa"bly  a,"bovc  the  grazed  level  of  the  plants. 

The  grazing  of  "black  grcjna  in  summer  should  "be  deferred  until  after 
it  has  made  its  3um:ncr  grovrth  v/hcncvcr  other  areas  are  a,vaila"ble  for  grazing. 
Summer  grazinf;  should  "be  eliminated  parti cul:,rly  from  imjportant  v/atersheds 
and  run-dov/n  ranges  vrhorc  "black  grojiva  once  predominated.    Proper  salting  v;ill 
help  to  distri"bute  the  cattle  over  the  range  vrhen  the  area  is  in  use. 


#  #  # 
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The  tmnber  of  farmers  participating  In  the  AAA  Profrram  In  Virgrlnla 
in  1938  was  practically  double  the  nxun^ber  vho  took  part  in  1336,  said 
R.  M.  Brans,  AAA  Administrator,  in  a  recent' address  "before  the  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  Staunton. 

"In  1936,  there  were  45,000  faros  talcing  part  in  the  program  and  in 
1938,  there  vere  85,000  farms  cooperating.    V/e  look  for  the  nuiaher  of  farms 
taking  part  in  the  1939  program  to  he  as  high  or  greater  than  the  numher 
cooperating  In  1938,"  stated  Mr,  Evans, 

"Hot  onl7  has  part icix>at ion  increased  hut  it  has  reached  a  point  vhere 
approximately  three-fourths  of  all  cropland  In  Virginia  is  "under  the  program. 
The  cropland  under  the  program  in  1936  in  the  State  was  2,900,000  acres,  la 
1937,  it  vas  3,200,000  acres,  and  in  1938  It  had  increased  to  approximately 
4,450,000  aci^s.    Seedings  of  legumes  and  perennial  grasses  under  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Pro^rtim  have  increased  more  than  50  percent  since 
1936  to  a  total  of  approximately  855,000  acres  in  1938,  and  the  growing  of 
green  manure  and  cover  crops  has  increased  almost  150  percent,  reaching  a 
total  of  270,000  acres  in  1938. 

''The  Txse  of  llmestons  and  phosphate  in  connection  with  the  program 
has  greatly  increased.    The  limestone  used  in  Virginia  in  1938  was  approx- 
iicately  one-half  million  tons,  which  is  four  times  the  amoujit  which  was 


used  in  the  peak  years  prior  to  the  'bogirmini*  of  the  program.    IPhe  28,000 
tons  of  phosphate  -used  In  conserving  crops  and  paaturs  In  the  State  in 
1938  shoved  an  increase  of  approximately  60  percent  over  the  araoomt  •used 
under  the  1936  prograia, 

"The  estimated  total  payment  in  Virginia  under  the  1938  pro-am  was 
$5»250,000  as  compared  with  $3,325,000  In  1937,  and  $3,290,000  in  1936. 
The  significant  thing  ahout  these  AAA  payments  is  not  the  aaount  they  add 
to  farmers*  income,  although  that  is  iTaportant,    The  true  si^ificance  of 
these  payTTients  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  larger  and  larger  p^'oportion 
of  then  is  "being  used  for  soll-'buildins  practices.    The  real  value  of  these 
practices  cannot  "be  expressed  in  dollars  and  ccnte  for  a  striven  year.  Their 
effect  is  cumulative.    Theoe  riractices  represent  added  es^rnin^  pover  for  the 
land,  cheaper  production  costs  for  years  to  come,  and  raore  stahle  apiculture. 

•   "In  1936,  Virginia  farmers  earned  30  percent  of  the  total  pfijnnents  under 
the  :>ro^am  for  carrying  out  8oil«"bullding  practices.    In  1937,  the  proportion 
increased  to  45  percent,  and  in  1938  approximately  60  percent  of  the  total 
payments  earned  i-rere  for  soil-tuildin^  practices,"  Mr.  '''Jvans  said. 
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CucTJin'bers  promise  to  gain  importance  as  a  cash  crop  that  can  he  har- 


vested and  sold  in  the  slack  season  in  early  summer,  says   _ 

extension  hortic"alturist  at 

Recent  research  has  shown  that  hy  slight  modifications  of  method  to 
suit  southern  conditions,  it  is  possible  and  practical  to  pack  high  quality 
fermented  picl-ies  in  the  South  where  cucuraher  growing  has  he  en  confined 
largely  to  home  gardens  and  to  truck  crops  for  the  fresh  ve;^;etahle  market. 
Most  fermented  picld.es  have  hoen  packed  in  the  northern  lake  districts. 


as  southern  vinos  on  account  of  the  longer  growing  season  arc  likely  to  pro- 
duce more  cucumbers  to  the  acre.  The  hindrance  to  pickling  in  the  South  has 
"been  the  result  of  failure  to  modify  fermentation  methods  as  required  "by  the 
warmer  climate. 


The  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating  with  the  North  Carolina 


Agricultural  Experiment  Sta.tion  has  v/orked  out  satisfactory  pickling  formulas 
for  use  hy  co:r.-iinercial  packers.     The  new  methods  avoid  most  of  the  troubles 
with  spoilage  and  softening  of  the  pickles,  snys  . 


Cucumber  growing  is  not  likely  to  become  a  highly  important  cash  crop 


side  line  for  cotton  farmers  and  as  a  supj)lemontary  crop  for  truck  growers. 


Mr. 


points  out  that  southern  growers  have  an  advantage, 


in 


,  he  says,  but  it  has  definite  possibilities  as  a 


(more) 
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Before  a  farmer  plants,  he  shoiild  be  sure  of  a  market.  Expansion  of  cuc-umDc 
growing  will  have  to  depend  on  packers  v/ho  adopt  the  new  methods. 

In  North  Carolina,  reports,  growers  have  found 

that  cucumlDers  for  pickles  can  be  grown  with  slightly  less  fertilizer  than 
for  the  fresh  vosi.'eta'ble  crop.    Harvesting  lasts  for  a  month  or  more  in  late 
June  and  early  July  v/ith  picking  of  the  crop  every  other  day.     Yields  of  100 
"bushels  to  the  acre  are  not  uncommon. 

#  #  # 
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  CjiXLED 

TO  AAA  IffiETING 
IN  WASHINGTON 


MAR  S  7  1939 


state  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  Z^xec- 


(Name) 
utivc  Officer  of 


,  will  attend  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C., 


"(state) 


Monday,  Tuesday,  and  TJednesday  (April  10,  11,  and  12)  of  Executive  Officers 
from  the  nine  Sta.tes  of  the  Northeast  Region  to  plan  the  administrative 
work  for  this  suiTL?.er  and  fall  in  connection  with  the  1939  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program. 

The  conference  v/as  called  oy  A.  W.  Manchester,  Director  of  the  North- 
east Division,  A.  A.  A.   ,  who  will  preside.     He  announced  that  procedure 
would  te  determined  for  checking  compliance  and  making  payments  under  the 
1939  program. 

Note  to  Extension  Editor;     Insert  any  available  local  material  on  status  of 


The  methods  to  "be  followed  in  consulting  farmers  and  committeemen  for 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  1940  program  will  be  discussed  as  well  as  pro- 
cedure for  determining  normal  yields  of  wheat.     The  plan  for  presenting  to 
farmers  the  1940  wheat  nrogr.ara  will  'he  drawn,   including  the  wheat  crop  insur- 
ance provisions  which  applied  for  the  first  time  this  year. 


Individually,  State  executive  officers  periodically  confer  with  A.  A.  A. 
officials  in  Washington,  hut  this  will  oe  the  first  time  they  have  met 
together  this  year  in  the  National  Capital. 


program  in  State. 


Mr.  Manchester  said  no  rigid  program  had  "been  drawn  for  the  meeting. 
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"FARM  PLAl'I"  GI^/SS 
A. A. A.  lUEOPJ/JlTION 
TO    PARIffiRS 

county  farmers  can  get  first-hand  information  cuoout 

the  application  of  the  1939  A. A. A.  Program  to  their  far.ms  "by  conferring 

with  local  committeemen  in  using  what  is  knov\?n  as  a  "farm  plan,"  according 

to  chairman  of  the  Coiinty  A. A. A.  Committee. 

Comr.iitteemen  are  already  making  arra.ngement s  to  meet  with  each  farmer 
to  help  him  work  out  his  "farm  plan,"  which  is  an  outline  of  the  way  the 
program  works  on  the  individual  farm  in  1939,  points  out.  Through 

this  personal  contact  vfith  the  com.mittecman ,  the  farmer  who  desires  to 
participate  this  year  will  "be  ahlc  to    obtain  information  as  to  applica- 
tion of  the  program  to  his  farm.     This  will  include  a  discussion  of  the 
soil-depleting  crop  allotments  for  the  farm,  c3iid  the  working  out  of  a  list 
of  soil-building  practices  that  will  enable  the  farmer  to  earn  maximuLi  pay- 
ment.    The  list  is  to  include  practices  most  needed  on  the  farm  and  which 
are  not  routine  farming  practices. 

The  "farm  plan"  also  contains  inforiaation  about  rates  of  payments, 
rates  of  deductions,  and  credit  which  will  be  given  for  each  soil-building 
pract  ice . 

Any  farm  operator  who  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  '.'/ork  out  a 
"farm  plan"  with  his  committeeman  within  the  next  few  weeks  should  contact 
the  county  office  or  his  local  A. A. A.  committeeman  to  obtain  this  service. 

Each  farmer  who  intends  to  file  an  application  for  payment  should 

fill  out  a  "farm  plan",   says  Mr.   .A  copy  v»'ill  bo  given  the 

farmer  to  help  him  in  carrying  out  the  pro"grara  on  his  farm. 

-'l  Ji. 
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faka  workers 


TO  DISCUSS  PROGRAM 
AT  Al^IARILLO  SCHOOL 

"V/liat  is  a  desirable  national  farm  program?"  --  that's  a  question  to  iDe 
considered  by  approximately  300  agricultural  workers  of  the  Southern  Great 
Plains  Region  at  a  school  to  "be  held  in  Araarillo,  Tex.  ,  from  Monday  to  Thi:&:.sday, 
April  3-5,  inclusive. 

Five  Sta.tes  will  te  represented  at  the  school  --  Texas,   Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  Kansas,  and  Colorado.     Principal  attendance  will  come  from  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  whose  regional  representatives  headquarters  are  in  Amarillo. 
Others  will  include  two  State  A. A. A.  committee  memhers  and  agricioltural  exten- 
sion staff  memhers  from  each  of  the  five  States,  county  agents,  county  A, A. A. 
committeemen,  and  farmers  from  the  Great  Plains  States  who  live  in  the  area 
surrounding  Aiflarillo.     Roy  I.  Kirmael,  coordinator  for  the  Southern  Great  Plains 
Region,  is  cooperating  in  the  arrangements  for  the  school. 

The  main  p\7_rpose  of  the  school  is  to  invite  frank  opinion  on  the  major 
agricultural  programs  of  the  region  as  they  affect  the  people  and  the  land, 
according  to  Carl  F.  Taeusch,   chief  of  the  program  study  and  discussion  section. 
Division  of  Planning,  in  the  Siireau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     The  speaking 
programs  will  oe  confined  to  the  mornings;  the  afternoon  sessions  will  he  given 
over  to  ro-and-tahle  discussions.     Tuesday  afternoon,  April  4,   the  entire  group 
will  visit  a  soil  conservation  demonstration  area  at  Hereford,  Tex.,  ahout  40 
miles  from  Anai'illo. 

(more) 
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Monday's  speakers,  who  will  disclose  the  "backgrounds  of  the  agricul- 
tural situation,  include  Hartley  B.  Alexander,  Scripps  College,  Calif.,  Mr. 
Taeusch,  and  Paul  B.  Sears,  Department  of  Botany,  Oterlin  College,  Ohio. 
Tuesday  the  place  of  government  in  modern  society  will  he  considered  hy  Hr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Taeusch,  and  William  Peterson,  director  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion, Utah  State  College. 

Man  and  nature  is  the  theme  of  the  V/ednesday  speaking  prograjn.  Environ- 
ment and  life  in  the  Great  Plains,  rainfall  and  water  tahles  and  other  suhjects 
will  he  discussed  hy  Reginald  Fisher,  Director  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Museuia, 
Mr.  Peterson,  and  Mr.  Sears.     Prohleras  of  social  adjustment  and  administration 
are  scheduled  to  receive  attention  Wednesday.     Speakers  are  L.  C.  C-ray,  Bureau 
of  AgricTjltrj^al  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr,  Fisher, 
and  R.  H.  Montgomery,  Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Texas. 

Mr,  Taeusch  reports  that  38  such  schools  have  he en  hold  throughout  the 
country  with  agricultural  extension  workers.     This  is  the  first  time,  however, 
that  a  school  has  heen  planned  for  field  representatives  of  all  the  Bureaus  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

#  #  # 
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TAEMSRS  MNSD  AGAINST 

"MAGIC"  BLUE-MOLD  CURES 

The  recent  appearance  of  widely  publicized  alleged  cures  for  "blue  mold 
of  tobacco,  selling  in  some  cases  as  high  as  5  to  6  dollars  a  package,  and 
which  the  makers  claim  will  cure  the  disease  in  one  treatment  has  caused  some 
growers  to  place  their  faith  in  these  "magic"  remedies. 

Federal  and  State  pathologists  have  tested  these  products  and  so  far 
none  has  oeen  fo-'jnd    to  he  effective.     Therefore,  ,  extension 

pathologist  of  the    College  of  Agriculture,  strongly  iirges 

growers  not  to  substitute  any  such  "magic"  remedy  for  tested  remedies  such  as 
the  copper  oxide-oil,  the  "PDB"  or  benzol-gas  treatments. 

Dr.  E.  E,  Clayton,  tobacco  disease  specialist  of  the  U.   S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reports  that  blue-mold  infection  this  year  is  heavier  than 
us\ial  in  Georgia  where  the  plant  bed  season  is  already  well  advanced.  Beds 
not  treated  with  the  copper  oxide-oil  spray  or  "PDB"  or  benzol-gas  treatments 
have  about  50-percent  loss  of  plants. 

The  natvxe  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Clayton  points  out,   is  such  that  claims 
for  any  kind  of  treatment  can  be  supported.     The  disease  strikes  early,  kills 
many  of  the  young  plants,  though  some  recover  rapidly  without  treatment  of  any 
kind.     Tests  conducted  by  Federal  and  State  scientists  show  that  there  is  no 
simple,  magical  formula  for  fighting  the  disease.     Effective  control  can  be 
obtained  only  by  measures  planned  in  advance  and  carried  out  carefully. 

#  #  # 
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(To  Extension  Editors:     Your  State  AAA  Office  has  records  of  wheat  storage, 
among  which  are  the  names  of  wheat  growers  who,  through  the  AAA  program,  have 
provided  themselves  with  good  storage  facilities.     Names  of  some  of  these 
farmers  would  add  human  interest  to  stories  ahout  farm  storage.) 

POINTS  OUT  VALUE 
OF  FARM  STORAGE 

TO  WHEAT  aROV/ERS 

Tlie  importance  of  having  good  farm  storage  facilities  for  wheat  is  em- 
phasized ov  the  iDresent  A. A. A.  wheat  loan  resealing  program,  points  out 

,  of  the 


( Name )  (Member ,  chairman,  executive  officer 

State  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee. 

I.feny     farmers  in  1938  provided  themselves  with  good 

T  State) 

storage  facilities  to  participate  in  the  Ever-Normal  Granary  program.  Many 
others,  whose  wheat  crop  is  not  covered  "by  the  Svor-'Normal  Granary  of  the  A.A.A.  , 
may  prepare  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  in  1939  hy  providing  them- 
selves with  similar  storage  facilities. 

Briefly,  says  ,  the  wheat  loan  resealing  program 

[Name) 

offers  producers  in  this  and  other  specified  wheat  areas  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend their  loans  on  farm-stored  wheat  for  10  months.     The  present  loans  vdll 
■become  due  Kay  31,  1939.     But  farmers  in  the  designated  areas  who  still  have 
loan  v/hoat  on  their  farms,  in  good  condition  and  stored  in  bins  and  granaries 
acceptable  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  may  extend  the  loan  to  March 
31,  1940. 

Applications  for  renewal  of  the  loauis  may  be  made  now  at  the  county 
A.A.A.  office.     Farmers  who  take  advantage  of  the  loan  extension  will  receive 
5  cents  a  bushel  for  storage  du_ring  the  lO-month  extension  period.     This  is  in 
addition  to  the  7  cents  allowed  for  the  first  loan  period  ending  May  31,  1939, 
342-39  (more) 
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No  payment  will  te  made  to  therfarmer,  however,  until  the  maturity  of  the  re- 
newed note.  At  that  time  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  pay  an  amoujit 
equal  to  the  12  cents  a  hushel  less  the  interest  for  the  first  period. 

Good  storage  facilities  have  enabled  these    farmers  to 

(State) 

use  the  resealing  program  to  hold  their  wheat  over  until  the  next  season 

and  to  izoQ'p  it  off  the  market,  observes  .  Furthermore, 

(Name) 

good  storage  facilities  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  re-offer  their  wheat 
as  security  for  the  extension  of  loans.     The  wheat  resealing  program  requires 
that  wheat  be  stored  in  bins  or  granaries  where  it  will  not  be  subject  to  damage 
from  moisture,  insects,  rodents,  or  other  sources  of  damage. 

#  #  # 
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EERTILIZEH  III  RIGHT  SPOT 
OP  GREATER  VALUE  TO  CROP 


MAR  2  7  1939 


Placing  fertilizer  in  the  right  spot  often  is  as  important  as  using  the 
right  fertilizer  or  the  right  amount,   says  \   of  the  Exten- 

sion Service. 

He  points  to  cooperative  experiments  with  various  truck  and  field  crops 

"by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  v;hich 

(Name  of  State) 

shov/  that  vjhen  fertilizer  is  in  "bands  ahout  2  inches  to  the  side  of  the  row 
and  approximately  on  a  level  with  the  seed  or  seedling  roots,  yields  usually 
are  higger  and  crops  earlier  and  of  hettor  q_uality  than  v;hen  it  is  scattered 
or  placed  "below  or  too  far  from  the  rov;.    ''.nien  fertilizer  in  apprecia"ble 
amounts  is  placed  under,  a'bove,  or  around  the  seed  or  seedling  at  time  of 
planting,  early  injury  is  likely  to  occur. 

Studies  in  a  num"bcr  of  the  Eastern  States,  says  Mr.   ,  show 

that  fertilizer  to  the  side  of  the  row — instead  of  mixed  in  the  row — gave  av- 
erage acre  increases  of  653  pounds  of  snap  "beans,  104  po^unds  of  seed  cotton, 
29  "bushels  of  potatoes,  and  165  po-cmds  of  to"bacco.    Fertilizer  to  the  side, 
instead  of  in  a  "band  1  inch  under  the  seed  or  seedling  roots,  increased  avor- 
-^age  acre  yields  1,134  pounds  for  snap  "beans,  253  pounds  for  seed  cotton,  38 
343-39  (More) 
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bushels  for  potatoes,  and  155  pounds  for  tobacco.    Much  tho  same  results  have 
been  obtained  v;ith  peo-s,   spinach,  and  kale  as  well  o.s  \-;ith  sv/cct  and  field  corn. 

Trials  during  the  past  2  years  with  celery  on  muck  land  in  ilovj  York  State 
shov/  that  1000  to  1500  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  in  a  ba-nd  at  each  side  of 
the  rov7  produced  about  the  sarne  yields  as  2,000  pounds  of  the  same  fertilizer 
broadcast,  the  common  practice  in  that  region. 

Fertilizer  placement  for  transplanted  seedlings  presents  a  slightly  differ- 
ent problem  because  the  root  system  is  established.     For  example,   studies  with 
tomatoes  on  heavy  soil  indicate  that  fertilizer  in  bands  at  each  side  of  the  row 
generally  is  best,  but  on  sandy  soils  some  modification  of  the  method  m.ay  be 
desirable  to  insure  a  rapid  recovery  and  quick  start  of  the  seedling. 

Mr.    points  out  that  the  ITational  Joint  Committee  on 

Fertilizer  Application  more  than  10  years  ago  recommended  that  the  nearer  fertil- 
izer can  be  placed  to  the  seed — iirithout  injury  to  germination —  the  more  effec- 
tive it  is;  that  for  virtually  all  intertilled  crops  the  safest  method  is  to  put 
the  fertilizer  in  bands  along  both  sides  of  the  seed  a.nd  at  a  depth  varying  with 
the  crop,  G,nd  that  a  fertilizer  placement  safe  under  all  conditions  of  vreather 
and  soil  does  not  invariably  give  maximum  results.     In  general,  these  recoEuaend- 
ations  still  hold. 

G-rowers  may  obtain  results  to  date  on  fertilizer  e:cperiments  v;ith  any 

particular  crop  from  the   Extension  Service  or  from  the 

(Name  of  State) 
U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TELLS  HOW  WHEAT 
EABI-ffiRS  CAN  IvEET 
AAA    PRICE  PLAN 


Farmers  v/ho  want  to  te  in  line  for  price  adjustment  payments  on  wheat 


this  year  are  urged  "by 


,  of  the 


(Naiac)  (^lairman  or  Hem"ber) 

County  AAA  Comjnitteo,   to  make  certain  they  are  meet- 


ing the  requirements  for  -price  adjustment  payments  "before  they  get  all  their 
spring  wheat  acreage  planted. 

The  price  a.djustment  payment  to  a  farmer  is  11  cents  per  hushel  on 
the  normal  yield  of  his  wheat  acreage  allotment.     This  is  in  addition  to 
the  agricultural  conservation  paym.ent  of  17  cents  per  "bushel  on  the  normal 
yield  of  his  v^heat  acreage  allotment,  making  a  total  payment  of  23  cents 
per  "bushel  which  can  be  earned  "by  the  wheat  producer  who  fully  cooperates 
with  the  1939  AAA  farm  program. 

A  wheat  grower  will  be  eligible  for  the  wheat  price  adjustment  pay- 
ment if  he  meets  all  four  of  the  following  requirements: 


3.  That  he  planted  wheat  for  harvest  in  1933  or  1939,     However,  if 
failure  to  pla-nt  wheat  for  harvest  in  1938  or  1939  was  due  to  flood  or  drought, 
a  wheat  grower  ma.y  still  be  eligible  for  the  price  adjustment  vsc^rment .  _ 

4.  That  he  has  not  used  the  non-'Wheat  allotment  option  when  his 
wheat  acreage  allotment  is  3  acres  or  less.  (Note  to  Extension  Editors  in 


1. 


That  he  has  been  given  a  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  his  farm 


for  1939. 


2. 


That  he  docs  not  overplant  his  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  1939. 
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Western  Region:     This  provision  is  effective  in  all  coionties  except  those 


listed  at  the  end  of  this  story.) 

Applications  for  price  adjustment  payments  will  he  made  out  in  the 
county  AAA  office.     Applications  will  he  made  on  a  farm  hasis,  and  only  one 
will  he  prepared  for  each  wheat  farm. 


COOTTIES  IinTHICH  THE  NON-WHEAT  ALLOTMENT  PROVISION  DOES  NOT  APPLY: 

Vfashington:     The  counties  of  Asotin,  Eenton,  Chelan,  Clallam,  Clark, 
Cowlitz,  Perry,  Grays  Harhor,  Island,  Jefferson,  King,  Kitsap,  Kittitas, 
Klickitat,  Lewis,  Mason,  Okanogan,  Pacific,  Pond  Oreille,  Pierce,  San  Juan, 
Skagit,  Skamania,   Snohomish,   Spokane,   Stevens,  Thurston,  Wahkiakum,  Y/hatcom, 
Yakima. 

Oregon:     The  counties  of  Clatsop,  Coos,  Curry,  Grant,  Harney,  Klamath, 
Lake,  Lincoln,  Tillamook,  Wheeler. 


(Note  to  Extension  Editor:  The  present  status  of  the  iVheat  Pric6 
Adjustment  Program  varies  somewhat  from  State  to  State.  You  may  wish  to 
edit  this  story,  or  add  to  it,  according  to  your  local  situation. 
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WHEAT  INSURANCE  MY  BE 

ADJUSTED  ON  EXTRA  ACRES 

farmers  who  seeded  more  acres  to  winter  wheat 


( State) 

than  the  numher  of  acres  set  out  in  their  application  for  "all-risk"  crop 
insurance  may  adjust  their  total  insured  production  hy  payment  of  an  addi- 
tional premium  covering  such  excess  acreage  planted,  according  to   


,  State  executive  officer  of  the  AAA.     Payment  of  addi- 


tional premims  will  he  accepted  hy  the  county  AAA  committee  up  to  Friday, 
March  31,  v;hich  is  the  dead  line  for  receipt  of  such  payments  on  farms 
growing  winter  wheat. 

Because  a  policy  should  cover  all  the  wheat  acreage  on  a  farm,  and 
as  a  result  all  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  is  counted  as  wheat  from  the  in- 
sured acreage,  it  is  to  the  farmer's  advantst,ge  to  adjust  his  insurance 

policy  to  cover  all  the  actual  acreage  seeded,    pointed  out. 

(Officer) 

(NOTE  TO  EXTENSION  EDITOR:     It  is  important  that  this  release  "be 
given  as  widespread  di strihution  as  possible.     Since  the  next  issues  of 
weekly  ne\7spapers will  he  rather  close  to  the  dead  line,  we  suggest  it  he 
given  coverage  in  daily  newspapers  wherever  possihle.) 
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